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‘COLUMBIAN 


WYANDOTTE 
PRIZE WINNER 


MONG the newer varie- 
A ties of fowls the -Colum- 

bian Wyandotte has risen 
rapidly to a position of promi- 
nence. - Apart from ‘its - Light 
Brahma-like plumage, itis not 
distinguished from other. varie- 
ties of Wyarndottes - by: any 
striking characteristics, but in 
common with them possesses 
the blocky form, plump breast; » 
and yellow skin that have 
made the group popular in the 
market. Besides these it ranks 
well with the general purpose 
American breeds as a layer, 
forager and mother. | It is des- - 
tined. to become . still. more 
popular with those farmers who 
admire Light Brahma plumage 
but must have ‘their poultry 
more active and self-supporting 
than the Asiatic breeds. - This 
specimen won first premium. in 
his class at the Madison Square: 
Garden poultry show last-year. 
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but also the loss of the entire expenditure for 
worthless stuff on the building. 
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The costliest materials form only about one-third of a paint- 
The rest of the money is paid for labor. 
in the paint means not only the loss of what the paint cost, 


It is quite worth while to 


before — > 
The best paint is that mixed Pure White Lead and Pure Linseed Oii, 
» wagon or implement in view. 


Any adulterations, such as chalk, barytes, 
- other counterfeits, mixed with the White Lead, prevent the appearance 

of amy metallic lead, no matter how slight the adulteration. Therefore, if 
the sample yiclds drops of lead, it is pure; if not, it is adulterated. 
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A MESSAGE. TO OUR READERS 


A Glorious Response 


To my’ call for active, united effort 
to celebrate the first anniversary 
of our fire by Pyar our 
New Building, all paid for 


_By the Editor of American Aetloutinite and President 
of Orange Judd Company 











O have one’s faith in human nature more than justified 
is inspiring. Our farmers have always responded 
nobly to all efforts made in their own behalf by the 
American Agriculturist. Now you are also respond- 
ing grandly to the plan in my behalf, outlined in my 
confessions in last week's Agviculturist. The fact that 
this plan operates te save you ‘money and ‘to add to 

your profits, makes me appreciate your. cowperation still more. For 
it proves anew that you are busmess people. ‘It shows ¢hat, through 
businesslike co-operation, our farmers.are to make much Jarger prog- 
ress, and that American Agriculturist will ‘be an ever-increasing help 
to this end. 

I most warmly thank each and everyone who has already sub- 
scribed for short. or long periods. But. we must all keep busy until 
January 28 if the first anniversary of our firé is to find our new 
million dollar plant all ‘financed. Hence, the repetition of our fire 
anniversary offers: 

ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 including Year Book. 

THREE YEARS FOR TWO DOLLARS. ° This offer is ex- 
tended, by general request, until January 28. 

TEN YEARS FOR_$5. This offer also holds good until our 
fire anniversary, January 28. After that, eight years for $5. ; 

FOR YOUR WHOLE LIFETIME, $15... This buys one $15 . 
Orange Judd Building Certificate, which entitles you to dividends of 
$1.50.per-year, payable 50 cents in.cash, balance by your subscription 
at only $1. A profit-sharing bonus every five years. Dividends and 
bonuses may remain to compound at 4%. Pyincipal and all accumu- 
lations are paid BACK IN FULL to your estate or heir at your death. 
Or, you can have your $15 back anytime less $2 for two years. 
Thus your simple interest pays for your. paper if you withdraw, while 
if you stay infor life, your paper is free, and you get good returns 
in cash besides. 

Our special ‘service by. mail or wire free to each holder of 
an Orange Judd certificate. Only one of these $15 denominations sold ~ 
te one person or family. If you wish to invest more money safely 
and profitably, we issue Junior certificates in any sum from $16 to 
$99, interest payable yearly, or Phelps building certificates in sums of 
$100 or more, interest payable semi-yearly. A beautiful picture in 
colors of our noble building will go to each certificate holder when 
ready. 

Add 75 cents to any of the above tin if you want Good 
Housekeeping for one year, new or renewal. Add 25 cents to any 
offer of $2 or more for our year book or any one of the six premium 
books. Get your neighbors to subscribe or make a present of the 
paper to your friends. Remit direct or pay our agent, only DO it 
NOW, before rea d 28, at latest. 

Done at the h arters e Judd Co,. 439. Lafayette Street, New 


of 
13 .Janu $ by order of The President and Editor, Attest, Willis 
ga? Abed aia jiate editor, Thomas A. Barrett, urer. 


Your Paper Free for Life 


and your money back at death with alt 
accumulations if you buy and hold one of 
our $15 Orange Judd building certificates 
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NEW FORMS OF NITROGENOUS PLANT FOOD 
DR L. Le VAN SLYKE, CHEMIST N Y EXPER STATION 


HE eminent English chemist, 
Sir William Crookes, 
startled students of agricul- 
tural science by predicting 
in a public a@dress in 1898 
that in one generation the 
world would be threatened 

with famine, as a result of the- world’s in- ; 

crease of population and ‘the pennitennaee: 
decrease of soil fertility through loss of nitrd- : 
gen and the exhaustion of sources of supply 
of nitrogenous plant food. Such a condition 
could be averted, he states, only by discover- 
ing a cheap source of nitrogen directly avail- 
able as plant food. Such a supply must be 
sufficiently abundant to accomplish two re- 
sults: 1. To supply the place of the nitro- 
gen taken from the soil by crops; and 2, to 
increase the power of the soil to grow larger 
yields of nitrogenous food than is now done. 

The only possible solution appeared. to be the 

commercial ‘utilization of the atmospheric 

nitrogen for the production of plant food. 

Whether Crookes was correct or not in his 
prophecy, the problem of using atmospheric 
nitrogen in feeding crops is one of the high- 
est importance and possesses an intense inter- 
est for all who are interested in agricuiture. 
This is so because our present commercial 
Sources of nitrogenous plant food supply can- 
not be relied upon permanently. These 
sources of supply are: 1, nitrate 
of soda from Chili, and 2, sul- 
phate of ammonia, a by-product 
in the manufacture of illumi- 
nating gas and coke. 

The annual output of nitrate 
of soda is about 1,600,000 
tons, about four-fifths of which 
is used in agriculture. Recent 
calculations indicate that this 
source of supply will be ,prac- 
tically exhausted by 1923, or in 
about 16 years. Similar de- 
posits have been looked for 
elsewhere, but have not yet 
been found. The present pro- 
duction of sulphate of ammo- 
nia in the United States is. 
about 60,000 tons, only a small 
part of which is available for 
agriculture. This source of 
supply cannot be relied upon 
to increase extensively or to be 
permanent. 

For some years there have 
been more or less vague state/ 
ments about the manufacture 
of nitrogenous plant food from 
the air, but it is only quite 
recently that we have been put 
in possession of reliable infor- 
mation. There are sO many 
inquiries from farmers for in- 
formation regarding the com- 
mercial utilization of atmos- 8 
pheric nitrogen in the produc- 
tion of plant food, that the 
present article may not be re- 





very young 


feet high. 


and keeps remarkably well. 


Massachusetts and Mic 


garded as untimely. The element nitrogen, 
as it exists in the air, constituting about 
four-fifths of its bulk, is distinguished for 
its chemical inactivity and is useless as plant 
food. To make it useful, it must -be made 
to combine with other: elements, forming 
plant food compounds, which can be produced 
cheaply and in large amounts. This is the 
problem. While more or jess work was done 
in trying to solve this problem, little real 


‘ progress was made until about ten years ago 


and most of the real success has come since 


{ 1900. 


Up to the present time, four methods have 
been found for making atmospheric nitrogen 
combine with other elements to form plant 
food. One is bacterial and the other three 
are chemical. The most successful bacterial 
method has been through the growing of 
leguminous crops. Of the three chemical 
methods, two have been developed 
commercially, one producing a _ sub- 
stance called. calcium cyanamid, and the 
other, calcium nitrate, or nitrate of 
lime. 

SUBSTANCES CONSIDERED 

Calcium cyanamid is known under the com- 
mon name: of lime nitrogen. The materials 
used in its manufacture are: 1, calcium car- 
bide, the product so familiar to us in the 


-production of acetylene gas, and 2, pure ni- 


trogen, obtained by liquefaction of air and 
distillation of the liquefied air. The nitrogen 
is passed over the heated calcium carbide, and 





THE CHAMPION QUINCE, AN OLD FRIEND 


= One of the best known quinces for home use is the Champion. 
it very large, bright yellow, a prolific midseason variety, which bears 
The bushes are more upright 
than spreading. They form a fairly ‘regular inverted ——_, gre 
the fru 8 
greatly improved as to size and quality. The Chdémpion does best on 
rather heavy, moist,- but well drained soils, in the ey between 
higan. The splendid specimens shown above were 
srown in Lehigh county. Pa, and are attractive. 


When properly trimmed and kept open 


more or less tomplete combination takes 
place. The resulting product is a mixture of 
calcium eyan®mid and carbon, containing 14 
to 22% nitrogen. The later methods of man- 
ufacture give a product with about 20% 
nitrogen. : 

The calcium cyanamid in lime nitrogen is 
not directly used as such by plants, but it is 
first changed into ammonia: This change 
occurs gradually when lime nitrogen is put in 
the soil. The ammonia is, of course, changed 
into nitrates by bacterial action, as in the 
case of sulphate of ammonia before the plant 
utilizes it. : 

From the latest obtainable figures, we find 
that a pound of nitrogen in the form of lime 
nitrogen costs about as much as a pound of 
nitrogen in the form of nitrate of soda. In 
plant food efficiency, experiments show that 
nitrogen in the form of calcium’ cyanamid 
is about 75 to 90% of that of nitrate nitrogen 
in the ease of ordinary field crops; while on 
garden crops, the two forms are about equally 
efficient. Promoters of the cyanamid indus- 
try state that cyanamid nitrogen is about 
5% more efficient than nitrate, but their state- 
ments must naturally be accepted with 10 to 
20% discount. 

Lime nitrogen is not adapted as a top- 
dressing for grass lands. In applying it to 
the soil, it should be put on the soil eight to 
14 days before seeding and thoroughly dis- 
tributed in the soil to a depth of 3 to 5 inches; 
because, if when fresh it comes 
in tontact with seeds, it injures 
them. It appears that lime 
nitrogen has these and other 
drawbacks; but it may be said, 
in general, that when used with 
proper precautions, it. has been 
found to work well as a nitrog- 
enous plant food. This mate- 
rial is being exploited by a com- 
pany which is about to erect a 
5000-ton plant, to be followed 
by others as demand is in- 
creased. 

Calcium nitrate is known un- 
der several other names, such 
as nitrate of lime, basic nitrate 


of lime, basic nitrate, lime 
niter,- etc. In general chemi- 
cal properties, it resembles ni- 
trate of soda. When pure, ca! 
cium. nitrate contains 17% 
nitrogen; but the commercia! 
product contains only 12 to 
14% nitrogen, being a mixture 
of calcium nitrate and lime. 


The process of manufacture 
consists of four steps: 1, ordi- 
nary air is passed through a 
powerful electric flame or arc, 
resulting in the combination of 
It much of the oxygen and nitro- 
gen in the form of nitric: oxid«; 
2, this nitric oxide 9n exposure - 
to air combines with more oxy- 
gen, forming other oxides of 
nitrogen; 3, these oxides of ni- 
[Toa Page 6.] 
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PRIZE WINNERS IN OUR AMERICAN WILD NUT CONTEST 


"Wonderful Collection for an Off Year---List of the Lucky Winners---Story of the Nuts by the 


Judge---Thin Shelled Shagbarks Largest and Most Interesting Collection---Black Walnut Entries 
Disappointing---The Butternut Class Contains a Surprise from Ohio---Hazel and Beechnuts Not 
Up to Usual Standard---Chestnuts Inferior, Due to General Failure 


The entire collections of nuts submitted for 
this contest were carefully inspected by Dr 
Robert T. Morris, the eminent nut specialist 
of New York. The prizes have been awarded 
as nearly as possible according to his report. 
On the whole, Dr Morris says, the. prize offers 
for 1907 were well worth while, aithough it 
was not a nut year. These nut contests are 
attracting the attention of men all over the 
world. Some remarkable types pave been dis- 
covered.—[ Editor. Z 

This journal’s prize contest for the best 
American nuts of the i907 crop has many sur- 
prises, In fact, 1907, like 1906, was an off year 
for nuts. There is something remarkable in 
the genera! failure of the nut crop in any one 
year, when we realize that a large tumber 
of species of nuts are involved, and when 
the territory covers an area in which the con- 
ditions of climate are widely different. For- 
est and Stream has been publishing a series 
of letters frbm correspqndents, showing a 
sudden and remarkable decrease in the num- 
bers of the ruffed grouse in 1907. The de- 
crease has occurred over an area 
in which conditions, as with the 
nut trees, were widely different. 
Letters in reference to the nut 
crop in various distant parts of 
the. world are not all in. In 
1906 the failure of the nut crop f/ 
was notable over all of North 
America, over parts of South ™ 
America; from which letters were 
received, over all of Europe, and 
over parts of Asia. 

In the prize contest for 1907 
not a single specimen of the 
western shellbark, Hicoria laci- 
niosa, was sent in. A number 
of specimens of the eastern 
shagbark, Hicoria ovata, were 
received, and most of these show 
the effect of imperfec: pollina- 
tion. The first. prize for the 
shagbark goes to H.-P. Carty of 
Burlington county, 


Miss F. M 


a year ago. The nut is barely 
above third class in size, and is 
second class in thinness of shell; but it is first 
class in quality and cleavage. it is a long, 
compressed nut, very white in color, and is 
not remarkable for keeping quality. ( Shown 
at 1 in the accompanying cut.) The other prize 
winners in last year’s contest are shown at 
2,3and4. ° . 

The second ‘shagbark prize goes to L. M. 
Benham of New Haven county, Ct. The nut 
is third class In size and thinness of sheil, 
but first class in cleavage and quality. It 
is an irregularly quadrate nut, white as the 
Carty nut, and is probably a better keeper, 
although that point cannot be determined 
for some months. 

The third shagbark prize goes to H. & 
McLoud of Cayuga county, N ¥. It is fourth 
class in thinness of shell, but second class 
in quality, size and cleavage. The nut is 
compressed, oval and shouldered, and has a 
light brownish red color. 


LARGEST AND, MOST INTERESTING LOT 
There is more or less tragedy in making 


* prize selections of nuts, and perhaps more 


heartaches result than afte: the judgments 
of Paris. Many of the specimens were sent 
in with letters exvressing an affectionate 


place oo this year. 
Neff of Butler county, Pa; 


regard for the particular trees, and it shows 
how close the hickory. tree is to the home. 
A good many specimens were sent by -chil- 
dren, with painstaking letters, and we would 
at least like to give each one of the children 
a kiss. There were specimens neatly done 
up in little bags, with careful needlework, 
and an expression of feminine hopes that-the 
prizes would be awarded judiciously. 

The most interesting and the targest col- 
lection of nuts came for the special prize for 
small, thin-shelled shagbarks. The first prize 
easily belongs to S. R. Leonard of Orange 
county, N Y. Mr Leonard sent the first lot 
from this tree in November for competition 
in the general list, but the nut had no chance 
in that list because it was so very small. In 
December, he sent another lot from the same 
tree in response to the special prize offer for 
small, thin-shelled hickopries. In this. class 
the nut wins, and it demonstrates the fact 
that Mr Leonard was quite right in his per- 





GOOD TYPES OF AMERICAN SHAGBARK NUTS 
Our nut contest, just closed, has developed many. surprises. © The 


slagbarks ‘shown above were the prize winners a-year ago. 
sent by Harry P. Carty of Burlington county, N J, and easily won first in quality, and the cleavage is 
No 2, the second prize winner a year ago, is from ouily- fase . 

No 3 from R. J. Smith of Wind- : 
N J, who gor county, Vt, and No 4 from C. W. Kraft of Montgomery county, Mo. 
won first prize with the same nut They were the winners last season in the order named. A list of -the 
lucky winners in the 1906 contest with comments by Dr Robert T. Mor- 
ris, the famous nut expert, is printed on this page. 


sistence in standing as a champion for the 
actual value of his favorite shagbark. The 
nut is not a- pretty one. It is quadrate 
pyriform in shape, and of an unevenly stained 
plain dirt color, but the shell at the thinnest 
points is quite as thin as the shell of a chest- 
nut; cleavage is nearly perfect, and the flavor 
is exquisite. 

Second prize in the special class ps to 
Miss Nellie Mae Wright of Belmont county, 
0. The nut is ‘broad, fusiform in shape, 
and of light reddish brown color. Shell near- 
ly as thin as in the Leonard nut, and quality 
and cleavage a very close second, 

There was no third prize offer in this 
special class, and it was somewhat difficult to 
choose betWeen the Wright nut, and one sent 
by Claretice C. DuBois of Ulster county, N'Y. 
The latter nut resembled the Leonard nut 
so closely as.to appear almost to belong to 
the same tree, but of better color. If the 
nuts were really from the same tree, the 
selection for even color made a choice of 
individual nuts which did not happen to be 
stained because of their rather thicker. shell. 
The DuBois tut, on- repeated trials, did not 
show the remarkably good cleavage of the 
Leonard and Wright nuts, and cleavage is 





A~CROP TOO OFTEN NEGLECTED 


an important seore point for this class or 
nuts, because what is wanted is a small, thin- 
shelled shagbark of high quality that can 
be cracked like a hazel with. the dessert hand 
cracker at the table. Three lots of very 
beautiful white symmetrical flat nuts were 
sent in for competition in the special! class, 
and we regret that their quality was below 
the standard. Perhaps next year we shall be 
able to get a combination of beauty with 
quality in the special shagbark class. 


SOME VERY FINE AND BEAUTIFUL PECANS 


were sent in by two Halberts and by Mr 
Snodgrass of Texas. Prize offers for hick- 
ories were purposely limited to eastern and 
western shagbarks and shellbarks. It was 
thought best to leave out the southern hick- 
ories, because the pecan industry has become 
such a very large one, and such competent 
committees take the matter in charge in the 


- south every year, that we did not feel qual- 


ified to make decisions relative to pecans. A 
few years ago we would have gladly expressed 
an opinion, but after reading Hume’s com- 

prehensive book on the pecan, we are now 
properly humble. 

Entries in the black wainut class were 
disappointing, and with ‘one exception con- 
sisted of most ordinary speci- 
mens. The exception was a 
nut sent by B. F. B. Woodall 
of Kent county, Del, who is 
awarded first prize. It is a small 
nut, but of remarkably good 
flavor, and thin shell, for a black 
walnut. Cleavage is first-class. 
Mr Woodall writes that the tree 
bears when very young, and is 
unusually prolific, bearing the 
nuts in clusters of from four to 
six. The tree is eight years 
old, and has borne three crops, 
varying from five to 14 bushels. 

The second prize for black 
wainuts goes to J. A. May of 
Onondaga county, N Y. The 
nut is a little larger than the 
No 1 was Woodall nut, but is not so good 


Mr May writes that 
the tree, which is 75 years old, 
bore a crop of 30 bushels in 
1907. A tree which will bear 
30 bushels of anything—coal, 
spools, anything—is worth propagating. 

Third prize for black walnuts goes to H. M. 
Gee of Buena Vista county, Ia. First prize 
butternut goes to M. L. Caldwell of Allegan 
county, Mich. The nut is rather large, and 
with the thick, rough shell, and rather strong 
meat that are characteristic. M. J. Persing 
of Sandusky county, O, has second prize. 

. Harry 'R. Williams of Aroostook county, 
Me, takes third prize for butternuts. 

Among the hazgls, C.*W. Kraft of Mont- 
gomery county, Mo, takes first prize. 

Clara E. Nelson of Lafayette county, Wis, 
takes second hazel prize. 

Third prize in hazels is for Miss Clara C. 
Nickel of Butler county, Pa. 

There was only one entry in the beechnut 
class, but that nut is certainly remarkable 
for size and quality. Harold B. Howard of 
Madison county, N Y, sends the beechnut. 

The chestnut class is, on the whole, infe- 
rior, due to the general failure of the chestnut 
crop for 1907. Horace A. Jones of King 
George county, Va, takes first prize. 

Second chestnut prize goes to Claude Abel 
of Dutchess county, N Y. 

Miss Mabelle Graves of Hampshire couniy, 
Mass, takes third chestnut me. 
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PUTTING. A STOP TO WASTE 
* FOREST PRESERVATION, A VITAL. ISSUE TO EVERYBODY 


The Fate of Forestry Legislation in the 60th Congress Now Hangs in the Balance---It Is Imperative for 
the Permanent Prosperity of the Eastern and Southern States That the Appalachian and White 
Mountain Reservations Be Created---Full -Particulars Showing How Every Farmer Can Do Much 
by Individual Effort in Securing Necessary Legislation for This Great Proposition 


There is just one way in whieh to secure 
the of the southern Appalachian- 
White Mountain forest bill. That is to bring 
pressure to bear on the congressman from 
your district. Make him understand that you 
want this bill passed at this session of con- 
gress. If every representative is. made to 
feel that his constituents are in: earnest in 
demanding the passage of this bill, there is 
no question that the measure will become a 
law, and at least a part of the forests of the 
southern Appalachian be perpetuated for all 
time. 

Secretary Wilson, in his special report to 
congress last month, forcefully recommended 
the acquisition of areas aggregating not more 
than 5,000,000 acres in the southern Appa- 
lachian, for the establishment of national for- 
ests. The lands which he recommends that 
the government take over lie in the Blue 
Ridge and Great Smoky mountains of North 
Carolina and Tennessee, South Carolina and 


passage 


Georgia, in the Alleghany mountains of east- - 


ern and southern West Virginia, and western 
Virginia, and in. the Cumberland mountains 
of eastern Kentucky, Tennessee and northern 
Alabama. , 

THE FUTURE HARDWOOD SUPPLY _ 

The report brings out the striking fact that 
the future hardwood supply of the nation 
must come from the southern Appalachians. 
In the last seven years the hardwood lumber 
cut has fallen off over 15%, and this in the 
face of an unprecedented demand. During 
the same period wholesale prices of hard- 
wood lumber advanced from 25% to 65%. 
A liberal estimate of the remaining stand of 
hardwood in the country places it at only 
400 billion feet, enough to last but 16 years. 
The Appalachian region has approximately 
75,000,000 acres primarily adapted to the 
production of hardwood timber, Under right 
management this. area can produce each year 
three billion cubic feet of wood, about equal 
to. the present consumption of hardwood 
timber for all purposes. If the Appalachian 
national forests are established soon enough 
and placed under expert management they 
can be made to produce continuously three- 
quarters of the hafdwood supply of the coun- 
try, aiid this without exhausting the forests, 
but actually improving them, Think of it! 


THE WATER POWER INVOLVED 


Based on the lowest two weeks in the year, 
under present conditions the streams of the 
southern Appalachians afford a minimum of 
2,740,000 horse power. Secretary. Wilson 
points out that with proper storage facilities 
this horse power could be increased possibly 
30-fold. At least 50% of this enormous 
water power is available for economic devel- 
opment, to use in city, factory and on the 
farm. Pointing out the tremendous factor 
this vast water power is in the future indus 
trial development of the United States, he 
goes on to show what a vital relation th 
forest bears to successful utilization ef thi 
water power and artificial storage 

Every spring the flood damage is enormous 
Pittsburg, Pa, and Wheeling, W Va, annualls 
suffer a loss aggregating hundreds of thot- 


sands of dollars from the floods of the Monon- 


gahela river. This damage could be almost 
eliminated by a storage system which would 
regulate the fiood of the river. Such a sys- 
tem, however, must fail unless the forests of 


the watersheds feeding it are preserved, thus 
preventing the washing of silt and sand into 
such a reservoir. \ 

With the flow regulated the problem of 
navigation would be tremendously simplified. 
Navigation means lower freight rates and 
lower frieght rates effect every man, woman 
and child within the district receiving the 
benefit of such. 

A MISTAKEN Wea 


Erroneously many people have become pos- 
sessed of the idea that these’ national forests 
mean the elimination of lumbering within the 
areas acquired. On the contrary, it. will be 
the purpose of the government to harvest the 


lumber crop as any other crop would be har-. 


vested; on scientific. principles, so that while 
these forests are yieldiiig a great timber crop 
the watersheds will still be protected, and a 
continuous new crop be coming on. In other 
words, only the ripe timber will be taken out, 
and that selected by expert foresters. 

< YOUR PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Readers of.American Agriculturist, do not 
leave your representatives in congress in 
doubt as to- your feeling in regard to this 
important measure. There is to be a public 
hearing January 30. Before that date write 
the congressman from your district telling 
him that you want this bill passed at this 
session of congress. Following, we print a 
list of the congressmen by districts in ‘the 
states within. whose borders the proposed na- 
tional forests are located. Write the man 
who represents your district, addressing him 
at the House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. Do it at once. Delay is fatal for this 
measure so fraught with importance to us 
all. 

REPRESENTATIVES BY DISTRICTS 

Alabama: ist congressional district, George W. 
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Taylor; 2nd, Ariosto A. Wiley; 3rd, Henry D. 
Clayton; 4th, William B. Craig; Sth, J. Thomas 
Heflin: 6th, Richmond P. Hobson; Tth, John L. 


Burnett; 8th, William Richardson; 9th, Oscar W. 
Underwood. 


Georgia: Ist Charics G. Edwards; 2nd; James 
M. Griggs; 8rd, Elijah B. Lewis; 4th, William C. 
Adamson; 6th, Leohidas F. Livingston; 6th, 
Charles L.. Bartlett; 7th, Gordon Lee; 8th, Wil- 
liam M. Howard; Sth, Thomas M. Bell; 10th, 
Thomas W. Hardwick; lith, William G. Brant- 
ey. 

Kentucky: lst, Ollle M. James; fad, Augustus 


O. Stanley; Ben Johnsdn; 
5th,. Swager 
x Ww. 2 
Joseph B. Bennett; 
Don C. Edwards. 

Maryland: ist, Wiliam H. Jackson; 2nd, Josh- 
ua F. C. Talbott; 8rd, Harry B. Wolf; 4th, 
John Gill, Jr; 5th, Sydney BE. Mudd; 6th, George 
A. Pearre. 


grd, A. D. James; 4th, 
Sherley; 6th, Joseph L. Rhinock; 
Kimball; 8th, Harvey Helm; $th, 
10th, John W. Langley; 11th, 


Tennessee: ist, Walter P. Brownlow; 2nd, 
Nathan W. Hale; 3rd, John A, Moon; 4th, Cor- 
dell’ Hull; 5th, William C. Houston; 6th, John 
Wesley Gaines; Tth, Lemnel P. Padgett; 8th, 
Thetus W. Sims; $th, Finis. J. Garrett; 10th, 
George W. Gordan. 

Virginia: ist, William, A. Jones; 2nd, Harry 
L.. Maynard; 3rd, John Lamb; 4th, Francis R. 
Lassiter; 5tk, B. W. Saunders; 6th, Carter Glass; 
7th; dames Hay; 9th, Campbell Slemp; 10th, 
Henry :D. Flood, 

West Virginia: ist, William’: P. Hubbard; 


2nd, George C. Sturgiss; 3rd, Joseph Holt Gaines; 
4th, Harry C. Woodyard; 5th, James.A. Hughes. 

North Carolina: ist, John HF. Small; 2nd, 
Claude Kitchin; 3rd, Charles R. »Tho > @th, 
Edward W. Pou; 5th, William W. Kitchin; 6th, 
Hannibal L, Goodwin; 7th, Robert N. Page; 8th, 
Richard N. Hackett; 9th, Edwin Y. Webb; 10th, 
William -T. Crawford. 

South Carolina: tst, George S. Legare; 2nd, 
James O. Pattergon; 3rd, Wyant. Aiken; 4th, 
Joseph T. Johnson; 6th, David EB. Finley; 6th, J. 
Edwin Bllerbe; 7th, Asbury F. Lever. 


Scarcely less interested are the adjoining 
states, Delaware, New York and Virginia. 
We urge all our readers in these states to 
write their congressmen also. Here is the 
list in Delaware and Pennsylvania: 

Detuware: At large, Hiram R. Burton. 


Pennsylvania: ist, Henry H. 
Hampton Moore; 4th, Reuben Q. Moon; 5th, W. 


Bingham; 3rd, J. 


W. Foulkrod; 6th, George D. McCreary; 7th, 
Thomas 8. Butler; 8th, ve P. Wagner; 9th, 
H. Burd Cassel; 10th, T. D. Nichols; 1ith, John 
T. Lenahan; 12th, Charlies N, Brumm; 3th, 


John H. Rothermel; 14th, George: W. Kipp; 15th, 
William B. Wilson; 16th, John G. McHenry; 17th, 
Benjamin K. Focht; 18th, Marlin B. Olmstead; 
19th, John M. Reynolds; 20th,. Daniel F. Lafean; 
2ist, Charles F. Barclay; 22nd; George F.- Huff; 
23rd, Allen F. Cooper; 24th, Ernest Bb Acheson; 
, Arthur L. Bates; 26th, J. Davis Brodhead: 
27th, Joseph G. Beale; 28th, Nelson P. Wheeler; 
, William H. Graham; #80th;. John _Dalzell; 
James Francis Burke; 32nd, Andrew J. 
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SHEEP IN A CENTRAL CALIFORNIA ORCHARD 


This photograph shows a bunch of sheep utilized in 
water sprouts, 


¢lean. They keep down weeds, destroy all 


keeping a California orchard 
and clear up all fallen fruit. 
cheap shed is a pratection from 


This is good for the orchard and good for the sheep. The 
rainstorms, and also furnishes ane if this Is necessary. Ordinarily, however, the shade 


from the trees is preferable to that of a shed. 
small flock of sheep with profit, regardless w 


Every farmer with an orchard can keep a 
hether residing in the east or far west. 
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New Forms of Nitrogenous Plant Food 
[From ‘Page,59.] 
rogen, last formed, on treatment 
with’ water ‘from nitric acid; 4, the 
nitric acid, treated with lime, forms 
ime nitrate. The materiais required 
by this process could hardly be more 
simple or inexpensive, consisting of 
oniy common air, water and lime. 
The manufacture of nitrates from 
the air was undertaken at Niagara 
Falls a.few years ago, and consider- 
ble was heard about ft in a vague 
“way, but the process used was not 
successful, and the company stopped 
work in 1904. The best results have 
been reported from a plant in opera- 
tion at Notodden, Norway. Having 
demonstrated the commercial siic- 
cess of their process, the company 
*splans to extend its operations widely. 
The cost of nitrogen in the form of 
basic nitrate. of lime is reported at 
-10 cents a pound at the factory, and 
it is expected the cost will be reduced 
to 7% cents. At either figure, the 
results can be regarded: as a commer- 
cial success. Basic nitrate of lime 


has been shown by numerous exper- ,; 


iments to be fully equal in every way 
as a nitrogenous plant food to nitrate 
of soda, and, in some respects, supe+ 
rior. From the foregoing statements, 
it would appear that we shall have 
abundance of nitrogenous plant food 
provided for us commercially by 
means of compounds in which at- 
mospheric nitrogen is utilized, and 
this supply promises to come some 
years before the deposits of nitrate 
of soda are exhausted. 





How Potash Improved the Oats Crop 


J..S MORSE, CAYUGA COUNTY, N Y¥ 


I carried on what was to me a very 
interesting experiment with fertili- 
zers last summer. I wanted to know 
if potash was needed in fertilizers to 
be used for grain crops. I did not 
want to take any chances on such an 
important proposition, and arranged 
the experiment. Work. was begun 
April 19, 1907; a. %-acre plot plowed 
in the ‘fall was ‘well fitted with a 
spring-tooth harrow. This plot was 
a narrow strip on one side of the 
field on which no manure had been 
added, so far as anyone in this sec- 
tion knew. 

Hay and grain had been grown on 
this fleld over a year and the crops 
were removed regularly, while noth- 
ing was returned. The strip was di- 
vided into three equal parallel plots 
of about 4 acre each, 18 inches apart. 
Plot 1 received no fertilizer; Plot 2 
was.given 200 pounds acid phosphate 
and 40 pounds muriate of potash; 
Pilot 3, 200 pounds acid phosphate. 
The oats came up evenly, but 
not much difference was noticed in 
the plots until about three weeks 
later, when 50 pounds nitrate of soda 
was sown on each ef Plois 2 and 3. 
The growth from this time on was 
exceedingly interesting. Within a 
month, Plots 2 and 3 were about 
twice the hight of oats on Plot 1, Not 
much difference was noticed in Plots 
2 ahd 3 until the heads began to 
form. They began to mpen about the 
same time, but slightly ahead of 
Plot Ll. 

The.soats: were harvested carefully 
and the product of each plot was 
kept ‘by itself and threshed separate- 
ly. The effect of the 40 pounds mu- 
riate of potash was quite surprising, 
as shown by the weights here given. 
Plot 1.produced 860 pounds; Plot 2, 
491 pounds; Ploc 3, 367 pounds. Tim 
acid phosphate and nitrogen gave 
about equal growth of straw, but 
where potash was used the produc- 
tion of grain was noticeably much 
larger. This sort of work requires 
time and careful attention, but it 
pays. Every. farmer should. make 
some sort of a test to demonstrate 
and see for himself just what can 


_ one experiment, 


CONSERVING SOIL FERTILITY 


be done along these lines. Farmers 
should study more carefully the needs 
of their soils and work out some of 
of ‘these important problems for 
themselves. 

The oats stubble was plowed and 
seeded to wheat. The same plots will 
be carefully watched to seé if there 
is any difference in yield and charac- 
ter of growth. Careful notes will be 
kept of crops that follow later on 
the same ground. 

I'am: not gotng to stop with this 
and expect to con- 
tinue this sort of work until I find 
out more about the needs of my soil. 
I now have a similar experiment on 
winter wheat: I expect to make other 
tests on corn and other grain the 
coming season. I also want to test 


the effect of different quantities on 


same size = 
o— cps 


“The Application of Stable - Manure 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 

The value of manure made in the 
stable of, farmyard ‘is recognized in 
all the older states. It is in- the 
newer states that the crime of burn- 
ing manure as the best means of get- 
ting rid of it is practiced. It is_,in 
these only that it is thrown into riy- 
ers and streanmis that it maybe borne 
away with the rise of the waters. It 
is in these only that it is drawn out 
from towns and villages into unsight- 
ly dumps on the outskirts of- these, 
where it becomes a means of im- 
pressing unfavorabl: every passer-by, 

Talk with the people who handle 
manure thus and they will tell you 
that.it will injure the land if applied 
to it, that it will do niore harm than 
good. There is an element: of truth 
in what they say... As they have been 
accustomed to apply it, manure does 
frequently harmr the crops. It pro- 
motes lodging in the grain and in 
other instaneés, because of its bulk. 
When buried in the fresh: form-in the 
soil, it keeps the soil too dry and 
loose. These results follow from an 
improper’ application of the manure. 
When applied in too large quantities 
on the free-working soils of the west, 
it tends to promote iodging in the 
grain. When buried in the fresh form 
in soils naturally light and loose, in 
the absence of much moisture by way 
of precipitation, the dry, hot winds 
carry away so much moisture that 
the crops suffer. 

These results in both instances 
come from the improper application 
of manure. On the loose, black soils 
of the prairie manure should not be 
applied in large quantities at a time 
for the production of the small ce- 
reals. But on many of these soils, 
now much worn, it may be applied in 
moderate quantities with much ad- 
vantage, and in growing corn it-may 
be applied heavily. Considerable 
areas of sandy loam soils are, found 
in nearly all of the northwestern 
states. On these manure may be ap- 
plied heavily for any kind of a crop 
when it is not so coarse as to pro- 
mote too much the drying out of the 
land. 

THE STAYING QUALITIES OF MANURE 

The staying qualities of manure 
are much’ greater im northwestern 
areas than in many other areas. I 
have been told by famers that they 
ean trace the effects of a reasonably 
heavy. application. of manure for five 
years afterward, I have noticed in 
my own exp -ience in handling soils 
in the northwest that the decay of 
vegetable matter in the soil is very 
slow, even in seasons of sufficient 
rainfall t6 produce good crops. The 
same characteristic is seen in the 
traces of buried stubbles that may be 
found for two seasons, and in some 
fmstances three seasons, after they 
have been plowed under. This fact is 
of great moment to-the future of the 
agriculture of “these states; as it 
shows much less loss from. leaching 


in the soil in the northwestern states 
than in many other areas. 


HOW MANURE SHOULD BE APPLIED 


From what has been said, it is 
easy to state the best methods of ap- 
plying manure in the area now-being 
considered. It will always be in or- 
der to apply it on grass lands wheth- 
er in pasture or in meadow. If ap- 
plied on meadow the application 
should not be so coarse and heavy as 
to interfere with the harvesting of 
the hay in the crop following. On 
such lands and, indeed, on all lands, 
it can be more evenly spread with a 
manure spreader than in any other 
way. On pasture lands the applica- 
tions may be heavier, but in all cases 
it would seem safe to say that mod- 
erate applications of increased fre- 
quency will do more good than heavy 
applications less frequently. applied. 
When manure is thus applied on grass 
lands it acts as a mulch. 

The benefit thus accruing from the 
shade would seem to be but little 
less the first year than that accruing 
from the food in the manure. There 
ts increase in the development of 
grass roots as well as increase of top 
growth, which meats an-increase of 
vegetable matter to decay in the soil. 
With soil thus prepared, the first 
erep to grow where the sod is broken 


is corn or flax, potatoes-or dwarf Es- ~ 


sex rape. All these are gross feed- 
ers on humus. If after one crop has 


‘thus been grown the ‘soil seems too 


rich to ‘hazard a crop of small grain, 
repeat the crop thus grown: 

There is another way by which ma- 
nure may be safely and profitably ap- 
plied on these soils, that is, by bury- 
ing it in stubble land. that.is being 
prepared for corn. Wheh thus buried 
on corn land it is but seldom that it 
will harm the crop by making the 
soil too loose on the surface. The 
aim should be to apply manure on 
the surface as far as this may be 
found practicable. : 
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Sowing Alfalfa in New York 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 





A subscriber from Middleport, N Y¥, 
asks about alfalfa. He wants to 
know, first, if fall or spring is the 
best time for seeding; second, as_to 
how much seed per acre is usually 
sown; third, as to the best.way to 
sow the seed; fourth, as to whether 
or not it should be sown with a nurse 
crop, and which is the best nurse 
crop; and fifth, where he can get the 
best or good seed. 

Usually the best season for sowing 
alfalfa in northern areas is in June, 
July or August. This gives time to 
clean the land thoroughly before 
sowing the seed. In such instances it 
is usually sown alone. It'may be -nec- 
essary to clip back weeds, but if so 
there should be time subsequently 
for it to make good growth. This 
will help to protect it in-winter. The 
nest best time to sow it is reason- 
ably early in the spring. 

The amount of seed commonly 
sown is about 15 pounds per acre, On 
good soil, well prepared and clean, it 
is not necessary to sow more than 12 
to 15 pounds of good, well-cleaned 
seed, but under conditions the oppo- 
site, 20 pounds will answer better. It 
may be sown in some instances with 
@ grain seeder, but many of these 
are not fitted for sowing. it in any 
way except through a seeder*attach- 
ment accompanying tthe drill. It 
may be sown with a seeder of the 
wheelbarrow type, and then covered 
with a harrow. 

When sown with a nurse crop bar- 
ley is thought the most suitable, as 
it occupies the ground for but a short 
time. Good seed may be obtained 
from any reputable seed house. The 
best seed, however, for sowing north 
should also be northern grown. 





“Tt saw your ‘adv in AA” 


Utilizing Waste “Lime 


DR E. B. VOOREEES, NEW JERSEY 

Paper. mills “here soak - lime in 
water, about six hours, draw off the 
water to use “and throw the Nme 
away. I can t this Hme for little 
or nothing. ill it pay to spread -it 
on land, and how does it compare 
with air-slaked lime at 10 cents a 
bushel.—-[S. A. Carter, New Jersey. 

The lime would be of service, and 
has not been materially injured by 
the soaking in water, except in re- 
ducing its causticity, making it a, 
pasty mass, and difficult to handle, If 
it could be applied evenly, it should 
be a useful form of lime, and would 
be worth nearly as much when dried 
as the~-slaked lime at 10 cents per 
bushel, so far as the effect of the 
lime would be concerned, though it 
would, be impossible to distribute it 
evenly, as tanec: pointed out. 


Basket and Question Box S 


Co-operative Buying—In a recent 
number of American. Agriculturist I 
saw>a ietter from J2 HH. :of ‘Ohio on a 
relegge club for ating fertilizers, 

fll J. H. tell through these col- 
umna something about their organi- * 
zation, how it was planned and on 
what “lines it operates? Answer 
through the Old Reliable—[J. s&s. 


Spang, Armstrong County, Pa. 


Sowing Alfalfa—Our correspondent, 
Cc. M. H.:of New York, will find our. 
splendid new work entitled The Book 
of Alfalfa’ of great value. Postpaid 
$2. We aiso have a smaller book on 
the same subject by the same author, 
F. D. Cobtrn, the great alfaifa expert 
of Kansas; which will be sent-for 50 
cents. 


Potato Digger Wanted—l- should 
like to know what is the best potaté’ 

digger. on earth for stony side hill 

nd. We could mot hire help enough 
“ harvest our ‘late crop before it 
froze badly. .We had three acres, 
about.600 bushels, frozen, but later 
dug them for feed. We dug 1550 
bushels before .it froze, _I will, give 
$1000 for any potato digger ma- 
chine that will dig clean atid satis- 
factory out breaking or clogging 
to any -great extent and on: the’ same 
ground on- which we use a. planter.: 
I will pay for a digger that suits me, 
but want a long trial on dup*“land.— 
[D. Dudley Houck, Chemung Coun- 
ty, NY. 

Fertilizer Guarantees—A  subscrib- 
er, 0. B, Yates of New York, asks 
the following: ““‘Is there a law in 
New York compelling manufacturers 
of fertilizers to deliver goods guaran- 
teed. In looking over the last bulle- 
tin from the state experiment station 
at Geneva, I notice a brand of ferti- 
lizer where the guarantee was 4.10% 
nitrogen, 7%. phosphoric acid, 9% pot- 
ash. -The station finds 2.73% nitre- 
gen, 7.54% phosphoric acid and 7.56% 
potash. If this brand stood up té its 

arantee it would be worth about 

a ton more than it would be from 
what the station finds.” There is a 
law -ig force in New York requiring 
manufacturers of fertilizers to main- 
tain guarantees on their goods. The 
enforcement of this law is in the 
hands of the state department of agri- 
culture at Albany. 


Information About Telephoenes—The 
telephone is more and more toming 
into favor in our great farming com- 
munities. As the saver of time and 
money it practically stands in a class 
by, itself. A Handsome hew catalog, 
cloth bound, has recently been issued 
by the Western electric company. This 
is profusely illustrated, and gives full 
details. as to telephonic apparatus 
and supplies, with price lists, ete. 
American —Agriculturist subscribers 
desiring this. work should write the 
Western Electric Company, 463 West 
St, New York. Tf you desire that your 
request be given full attention, men- 
tion this journal. 


My father has been asubscriber to 
American Agriculturist for a mumber 
of years and we wish you. succes in 
1908.——[Estelle Shannon, Warren 
County. N J... - 
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} Merchandise trom Sheriffs’ ana Receivers’ — 


30 to 50 


foie a ee OU 

prices. The most won- 

perf n wong © ever reupity 

vertised. uch , x 

seldom Occurs. 

manufactured articles are t Tne 

offered at less than origin 

of production. We a ~j cod 
You Must Buy At These 


JACK-SCREWS, 95c._ ois 


, Best quality inctiibactnrsd Made with 
castivon stend and wrought iron screw 
having deep cut thread. 

Ton Jack Seqyr 8 89 oe 





r cent Saved on 


eet ee ee 


Lumber! fu 


/= Chicago House Wrecking Co. ®:*: 


CCKINE Send Us Your Order 


Lumber 


The Chicago House Wrecking Company offers the most'wonderful opportunity ever heard of to furnish you lum- 
ber and building supplies of every kind at prices that will save you big money. Such an opportunity as this seldom occurs. frure, Carpets, Rugs and Linoleum. We can 


Send Us Your 
Pee Gan iemae 


Staple Merchandise. 
WONDERFUL 1908. OFFE RR Ae ee 


cates to aoe 
>,  - ‘st 


in the worl Sete to the Sale 

of general stocks. Over % 

— , mareny covered with 
handise 


Special Furniture Catalog Free 
We are constantly purchasing et Sheriffs’ 


and Receivers’ Salee complete stocks o 
high grade, brand new, up-to-date Ferni- 


904 We have lumber for your house, church, barn, meeting house, cribs, stores, factories and in fact buildings of every kind. We Jeave you from 30 to 60 percent. Good Lin- 
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All kinds CE equipment in the past. 


We require your good 





Conductor Pipe, 3 1-2c perft.ipORTABLE FORGE, $4.75. 


ane, motions with extra 


pay pi egs; stands 30 n- 
hie 4-4 larger S 
ike hat linstration f 

4.50. We 


Brand new galvanized. 2in. per ft. 31-20 Toul $6. 
s equal or guperior to 
ree ze we 


Sin. per ft. 4e. Otber sizes in gy tens 
Trough, per ft. Be and up. Ibows, 
Rave Trough Corners, Hangers, Hooks and 
hing in Down -epouting,Eave Ls pe 
and Fittin, Brond new galvanized Ri 
oa. per 4e and ap. Roofer'’s Snips, 
Be cach. ‘Roofing tools of all sorts. 


arantee oan 


Lumber From Expositions. We have 
had vast lumber experience. After the World's 
Fair at Chicago we sold 80,000,000 feet; at the 
Omaha Exposition, 51,000,000 feet; at the Pan- 
ofAmerican Exposition, 33,000,000 feet, and at the 
St. Louis Exposition over 100,000,000 feet. You will 


t.fmiss one of the greatest chances you ever saw if 
you overlook buying your lumber now. Prices§ 


on lumber are ever advancing. Do not wait for 


will, 


can furnish absolutely everything required in construction material. - Have your carpenter or builder make up a complete list Joleum at 30c per eq. yd. Ruge trom $1. 
of everything that you may require, including Lumber, Sash, Doors, Nails, Roofing, Siding, Ceiling and every single article. 
.23] Send it to us at once, tell us where you have seen this advertisement, and we will make a proposition that will be a saving of 
+280 from 30 to 60 per cent. This is not an idle statement. Thousands of satisfied customers have bought lumber from us 
We guarantee absolute satisfaction. 


up. Bedroom Furniture, Office Fixteres, 
Store Fixtures, etc. Wecan furnish every- 
thing needed for the home or the office. 

Send us list of your requirements or ask 
for our Special Furniture Oatalogue. 


Read our guarantee below. 





1-INCH PIPE, Per Foot 3 1-2c.| FIELD FENCING, 20¢ per rod. 
Galvanized graduated Welnced mesh field 
fencing, 22 in. high, per rod. 20¢ 
36 in., per rod 
Square yk fencing et the same Prices. 
eavy 2-in. mesh, hexagon galvanited 
fencing, euitable for every porpons: made 
of No. 16 wire, 150 lineal feet 24 in 
wide, per bale.. 00 
Galvanized poultry netting,’ > ‘in: mesh, 
150 lineal feet to the bale; in. 
wide, per bale 


seteenceeeesess 





Overhauled p with 
ende end haneeh = 
1 pee. per foo 
ee | 





casing, with couplings 
ne 
Bo 2% inch. 








them to go down. They never will. If you have 





PAINTS Sie PER GaLLO 


Barn Paint. in bbl. lota, per 
gal., 30c; Cold Water Paints, 
celebrated Asbestine brand, 


ORSE SHOES, $3.75 Per Keg 


Weotter 2, 000 kegs of brand new, 
first-class, celebrated ** Eagie” 
horseshoes at... 
per keg when ordered in jots 
of 6 kegs at one time; 

smaller quantities, pa “per Ib.,3¢."* Pertection”® 

Mixed Paints, — 76e. 
7, either mixed§ Premier’ Brand,3-year guar- 
or one kina < @ keg. antee,pergal.@Ge. Varnishes. 


Felt Roofing 60c pr. Sa. 


ly *‘ Eagle” Brand, 100 ; & 

+ Sply, 90c; Vulcanite Roof- 
with nails, caps and cement, 

easy to pas oats requires no coat- 
4 togeg f -, 01.75. Ruberized 
Gaivo- Roofing, guaranteed for 
20 yom. No coating required; 
meper 1086 eq. ft., including nails, 
caps. cement for laps, L ply $1.50. 


Mee! Roofing’=. $1. 


Most economical and durable 


Good Manila Rope, slight- 
ly used, all sizes, “ in., 


100 ft. + $1.60, Wire 
Cable at waydown prices. “Tackle Blocka.ete. | 








us-gthe desirability of placing an order with us. 
. you send us your lumber bill, and we will easily 


Ww ave proves 
Suitable for coverin 





no need for a carload yourself, get your neigh- 
bors to club with you. By buying a carload you 
can save all kinds of money on freight charges. 
We have railroad tracks maning through our main 
warehouses and buildings and can load a car to 
good advantage to you. You can include other items 
in this same car, such as Pipe, Plumbing Mater- 
Roofing, 

Fencing, Furniture and H 





ENAMELED TUBS, $6.00 


Brand new steel 
tubs, with ename! 
beked on, 5 ft. long. 
Handsome white 


New blue enameled, 16x24 

with nickel-plated strain- 

er, ename! inside -~y 

outside, price.........81.00 

Caet-iron fiat rim white eoameted, seamlens 

porcelain enameled kitchen siske, size 18x t-iron, roll rim 

with nickel-p!eted strainer. vse 1.76: bath tabs. 182s 
Handsome high back, on ece, whitellLow-down wat 

enameled cast-iron eeamiees bideheon closet outfite 

*Beinke $11.00 Beactifel Mart Washet 








Fifty Million Feet of Lumber for Sale: 
We recently bought at Manufacturers’ Sale over 
50,000,000 Feet of all kinds of Lumber and Finish-| 
ing Material. We are making special concessicus' 
to those who will buy at once. Even if you 
have no use for this lumber at once, it will pay 
you to buy now. We cheerfully invite inspection 
of our Lumber Stock and will be glad to have you 
icome direct to our warehouse and yards at Chicago, | 


nize that it is all we say of it; make your own sel- 
ection and see itloaded. It is not mecessary how- 
ever to come to Chicago; we sell you by mail very 

easily and will have no trouble to Sauce you of 
Just 


Show You.” On application we will send copies 


wire of letters from customers who have bought from 





of any kind. oe for ceiling} 
andeiding. Pi Fire-proof and water- 
proof. ~ and more lasti. 
than abteaie Will not tain 
rain-water. Makes your building cooler in summer and wasmer in winter. Abso- 
‘at iy pe perfec rand new, straight from the Factory. $1.60 is our price for ow 
grade o Flat Semi. Hardened steel roofin siding, each sheet 24 in, 
ie and 24 in. long. Our e on the corrugated, like Diseees. sheets 22in. 
wide and 2% in. long, $1.7 Oy cents per square additional we wi ferni sh 
sheets 6 and 8 fect.long. Our price on Stending & Seam or “VY” Crim: fing 
is the same as on the corrugated. We have other grades of Steel and I 
Don't Dei: 2. 


us. They saved money, why can't you? Write today. 


see the lumber we are offering, and you will recog-fi 





Hand-force pampt......... eangused 
Syphon spout-lift os 
Kitchen force pumps. 
Pitcher spout pump e 
Perfection spray sili best 
manufectored... . 
Pumps of aii kinds. 


Gasoline 


The best farm Engine manufactured is offered 

hap 4 wo ou at a price within the reach ofall. It is eal 
‘or geavice and satisfaction. It is not a toy 

— but made along lines that will be 

realai ted as time goes by It is rated con- 

servatively by the manufacture o 1A 

but pee Lynd develop 6 

m * construction possible. The cosl- 

i Tai} is. iesedl on top of erlinder. less 

we ha! thus required in weather 

of freezing in winter time. The. 














We Purchased 

This includes the World’s Fairs of Ohicago and 
St. Louis, the Sp op re of Buffalo and Omaha, 
built at a cost of $90,000. 





Roofing. ° TODAY for Full Pe 
WwW, to all points East of pesorace except ‘Okla- 
ePa hom a Te xan and indian Territory. Quota- 
tions to other pointe on application, This ieeight prepal feBaction guara only refers 
to the steel roofi offered in this advertisement. i on or 
refunded. We will send this roofing to anyone answe' fis advertise- 
. O. D., with privilege of examinat os if you with 9 pen as per cont —_. s the 
seen Fone order in cash; balance to be paidafter materi oirone tion. 
If not found as represented, refuse the shipment aoa we wea eheertaily 
refund i yeur deposit. All kinds of ings, cle Rend galvanized conductor 
i h, 1 snips ti your © > 
— 


. us 
: 2 ie «UU churches, b 
Se mek ta your old building by covering it with 
fresh brick siding. Easily 
u “2 semi-hardened steel. 
brick. No special 


ro) at 
eed 


ores, 
oka hotels, etc. 


Gives thorough satisfaction. i 
jomes in sheets 24 ins. x 55 ° 
good points of steel roofing. 
direct fro 


you buy m our own head: 
) Fine Steel Beaded Borne 


are overfiowing with mer 


¥stock compels us to dispose of what we have on 
.phand. Thetimeto buy is when these 


dollars’ worth of the world’s best products have 


Thousands of satisfied customers 
learned to eta sep YY wep wp We 
stand between you and high prices. The greate: 
part of our stock consists of lutely brand new,| 
first-class merchandise that we have secured in con- 
nection with our purchase of stocks at SHERIFFS’ 
land RECEIVERS’ SALES. Ourenormous warehouses| 





sacrifice prices. Each day some new addition to our 
hown 





et See, $2.01 sq. ft. Ideal coiling © 


ces, ktiohece. restaurants, etc. 

MS revenh Always neat and and <I, 
Bomiosl and lasting. Sent ready to put 
special tools require Come 
in, erein, and 8 ft. lon 


tin sy : se ~— 
ces hese points, 
on peplicason. This 


reight prepaid offer refers only to t 


TUBULAR LANTERNS, 45c. 


Steel Shovels, strongly made, 
3%e; Steel single bit axes, 45c; 
Doabdle bit axes, 40c; Large 
size steel hammers, 2c; 
Manure forks, é5c; Hay 
forks, 3c; Axe handles, 
5c; Hack saws, with frame 
15c; Hand saws, %c; Com 


No. 4 Painted Wire 

shorts. $1.26 

Nos. 9,10; 11 and 12 Gal. 
wire shorts $1.80 


1.80 

BB Phone wire No. 12 per 

100" Ibe... -ceeee see SB.B5 
equipment. 








OUR NEW 500-PACE CATALOC NO. .25 


to be sent to you at once. It ie ¢ book euch as every 
bought by 


THIS WONDERFUL BARGAIN BOOK is just out and 
shrewd buyer must have. 500 pages with thousands of items of 


at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Seles Ti It will pay you to keep it handy. Its pages 
Merchandise: mact 


have on hand from the wonderful St. Louis World's Fair. 
one, You will itt nd it 
Cat out th those items 
information. Nee me in Free coupen 
emg If you do not want to cut out the “Ad” send us 
seen this ‘‘Ad’’ also tell us just what items in our 


you inthis advertisement, are call 
action. Send us your order today and 
We guarantee absolute 


Our Guarantee Wo recites tbeclute 


means more tous thana large sale. Every 


‘we hold ourselves in readiness to make good ou 
Si denmepatbans. If the goods received are not as 


on you for 
convinced. 


*Sfurnish en my drawings, so that an 


gesoline « sapply ‘enkis cast in the base. No 
necessity for any piping. No danger of leak- 
age. All castings are made of a special 
ture - aon. giving great strength an 
dan: breakage, The connecting rod. ‘and crank shaft are steel 
oes of finest of mild steel. Both the crank and by tae pin 
a ustable. Here you have an Engine, built on the most improved up-to- 
date design, along lines giving great strength, Sorelle and me icity of oper- 
ation. No need to be a mechanic in order understand workin is Engine 
Our complete instructions cover every porsible we This Engine wil 

r inset in a year’s time, used for meral farm 

os, as well as for regular machine shop uses. ve 

A tew cents per hour will cover all cost of operation. 
idle, no ex ~ @ Can be s ani s cae ed Me. 

rnis ithe outfit conalane with magneto dyn — and cont our ry 
battorics, We the ma a set y ew ase starting ‘the gine. oni Engine 
is started, use the magneto, sone ete w all necessary oil cups, 

nd filer ready Send 1 our ordur toda 


Trop’ 
mg asses 


You can live in city comfort even thoug 
home be ona farm. By our improved nd staple 
pneumatic water supply systeme you can have ran- 
ning sonee * in your home and on your farms, thereby 
enjoying all the comforts of modern plumbing con- 
Nentenetn. At$48 we furnieh you one of our spec- 
ial outfits consisting of ® 150 gal, Chic air and 
weed tank, a special er. and water pufp and ail! 
ecessery valves, gauges and 80 forth to complete 
the outfit. At $125 we will furnish you one of our 
Complete House Plumbing Outfite with air pressure! 
water system, a bath tub, cloget, lavatory, kitchen 
sink and range boiler for hot water and inciud- 
ing all necessary pipes and fittings, similer te 
[were shown in this advertisement. 








We are in position to save you or more, 
Our comprehensive book of inetractions, sent 
free on application. Our material is first class, 
It is easy to install any of our systems. We 





with tools can properly install — 

J py Ay replying tell ae as much as 

om vy ott A coomencten of your paiiding tnd 
any facts that wil! help us to give you an intelli- 

We have outfits fro 





le ind Up. 
10,000 doors ana win- 
dows, which we will close 
out at asaving of #4. At 
60 cents we can furnish 
you an ordinary door, 
good enough for general 
purposes. 
We have a complete} 
M36 of these doors and 
windows, which we will 


vor emma aes “yy 
Tn 


Bought at mancfacturers eale, 10 car loads 
jot high grade carriage and machine bolts.) 

{- Kinds together excellent assort- 
strictly bi class. in lote of 100 ibe. 


pred 1@e per Ib 














it useful in the home, p Mead A tothe 
** mark a cross on 


et ane eet we 


at eaves send you me abesia 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 35th and fron. | 


FREE 


PREE ©: CATALOG cou PON 
iron Streets, 


am 8 he — 2S ay be be Demy Ben your large 
page catalog, absolutely free as advertised in this paper. 














WINTER WORK WITH VEGETABLES 


of the best city water works. 
This means plenty of water de- y 


System of ] 
_ Water Supply 7 


. You can avoid the unsightly and un- 1/7 
safe elevated tonk, which may leak, y) 
freeze or collapse. Kewanee System 7 
does away with the attic tank, which is 77 
dangerous and inefficient. 
Instead, install a Kewanee 





tremes in temperature. Tank is made of steeland rests on | 
golid ground, C. W. Welman, Sullivan, Ind., writes: Y 
“The Kewance System which I installed tn 


coun home two Years ago gives per- 
fest satlefactio PP 3 always * order, 
alwi works and we have not 
Spent Beier 1, irs since it was put in.” 











exp everything. Men 
this paper and ask for catalog No,12. 


MY , 
77 
UV OW™R Y 


Y} 
Uf 





Every ounce of material that goes into a 
: Studebaker wagon or buggy has the “Stude- 
webich a, a me it. Over S50 years’ 
taught us how to make cles that last. Every axle—every spoke—every 
te screw is madeby experts. The result—the finest wagons 
possible to produce have made the Studebaker the 


ee ee eracrar 


careful buyers—those who want honest value. Bee 
ty pw If you don’t know one, write 
tous. Ifyou will mention this paper and enci 
two-cent stamp we will send you the 
Farmer's Almanac for 1908—FRER. 


Studebaker Bros. Manufacturing Co. 


South Bend, Indiana 











which we send for inspection. 
> Get Our Free Test it for ae stiffness 
and rigidness, then look to the Galvanizing. Pile it and 
see how thick that is. We want you to satialy yourself that 
Brown Fence is the best fence to buy for Horses, 


oattle She , Pigs, Chickens, ee. Onur fences are made of extra 
heavy re,—both strand anil stay wires No. § gauge. 


BROWN WIRE FENCE 


Selis At 16 te 3G Gents Per Rod Deliverod—WC PAY FREIGHT 


aig oF Sad dowk: aura fags tian you gould pay tor much ikmater fouaos 
an 
—fences not wh , Our pricge pre logs than you would, oe showing 153 styles: 
CLEVELAND, 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE ©O.. 







































































| linmated by hand. 


Growing Cucumbers Under Glass 
4. L. PETERS, DU PAGE COUNTY, ILL 
In the growing of cucumbers ua- 
der glass, the first thing necessary is 
@ good greenhouse, one that is so 
weil built that it will be quite easy to 
keep out the cold in winter. The bet- 
ter it ig built the greater will be the 
saving of fuel and the more even can 
the temperature ‘be kept. If the 
greenhouse is poorly built the tem- 
perature near the pipes will be high, 
but in other parts will be low. 
PLANTING THE SEED 


I plant cucumber seed the last 
week in January. The seed is of our 
own raising, for when we find a va- 
riety of cucumbers that is the best 
for us te raise we do not like to take 
chances on getting something else. 
The kind of cucumber that we are 
now raisihg is one that we call a 
fancy variety. It does not bear so 
heavily as some of the other varie- 
ties, but it brings a better price than 
most of the cucumbers on the mar- 
ket. This is especially the case late 
in the season. When some of the 
other cucumber growers cannot sell 
their cucumbers at all we can still 
sell ours at a good price. Barly in 
the season we can sell almost. any- 
thing. - 

We sow the seed at first in drills 
in the beds on the benches. In about 
wtwo weeks the plants are up and 
each one has two leaves. We then 
transplant them, putting two little 
plants into each 38-inch pot. We put 
each pot in the ground, bringing the 
edge of the pot to a level with the 
soil. In these pots they are allowed 
to grow for two or three weeks more, 
according to the amount of sunshiny 
weather we have, as this controls de- 
velopment to a large extent. Then 
we set out the cucumbers in the soil 
on the benches, allowing them to 
stand two and two, as they do in the 
pots. In removing them from the 
pots, we merely tap the pots and the 
masses fall out without disturbing 
the roots. We do not bother to use 
inverted sod, as some do.- The pairs 
of plants. are set about 6 feet apart. 

BEES CARRY THE POLLEN 

Usually the plants make such 
growth that they begin to blossom 
and produce fruit early in May. In 
most years, the first blooms were pol- 
We depend on 
hand work to start the formation of 
the first. cucumbers, but after that 
we depend on-bees, We have two 
hives now, the bees of which are 
working hard on the blossoms. These 
bees were hard to get, and we had to 
send 50 miles, over in Indiana, for 
them. We always find it difficult to 
get the bees we need for this: work. 
Some of the cucumber growers scout 
the use o* bees and say they are of 
mo value. ‘Their: plan is to just open 
the windows on warm and windy days 
and let the wind do the work. But 
that scheme has not worked very well 
this year, and some of the growers 
now see the value of the bees. 

That the bees are of great value 
for the fertilization work will be ap- 
parent to any person that will go 
through our greenhouse, which is 150 
feet long and 128 feet wide and is 
built in several sections. A Hlve of 
bees is placed on the iron rods. near 
the top of.a section. I believe. it 
would pay to have as many hives as 
there are sections to the greermhouse, 
especially in years when the prices 
for cucumbers are very good early in 

SAVING CUCUMBER SEED 
For market cucumbers we figure 





. Wwe permit to grow for 





about one week from the blossom.:. 
The ones we intend to keep for seed 

about five 
weeks. To prevent such being picked 

accidentally we go through and tie a 
string about each one as soon as it is 
chosen for a seed producer. We are 

very careful in the selection of these 

seed cucumbers. We pay as much 

attention to the plant as to the fruit. 

We select a plant that has not too 

much foliage; for we do not wish to 

encourage the production of a large 

amount of foliage, as it interferes 

with the development of cucumbers. 

On the other hand, we do not want 

a plant with too much stalk. 





Foreign and Domestic Nuts 


On Page 60 is a report giving re- 
sults of our nut contest for 1907. In 
addition to the data furnished there 
it might be stated that only one entry 
of chinquapins was received, and the 
nuts were so thoroughly dried out 
that it was impossible to give them 
a place. Next season it will be best 
to request that all chestnuts be sent 
in waterproof paper, 
They keep fresh all winter in well- 
corked bottles or sealed jars. 

Several acorns were sent, but as 
these do not come within the group 
of edible nuts, they are not desired. 
The pin oak is the only North Amer- 
ican oak with edible nuts, and these 
are considered edible chiefly by smali 
boys and pigs. 

An odd nut was sent by B. Har- 
rison of Burringbar, Tweed River, 
Australia. We have never seen this 
nut before, but take it to be the nut 
of one of the Macadamias, probably 
M, ternifolia. In appearance it is 
like a small, smooth, round English 
walnut. The meat is globular, white, 
and very rick and sweet. If this nut 
will grow in our southern states or 
in California, it would make a valu- 
able addition indeed to the species 
grown for market’ by our horticul- 
turists. Not being an American nut, 
it does not fall into any prize Hst, 
but we are very glad to get the spe- 
cimen, and we have written for more, 
to be sent to some of our southern 
friends: 





Farmers Owning Automobiles are 
requested to write to the editor a few 
lines telling something about their 
WSe in country districts. This is a 
subject of steadily increasing impor- 
tance in these Gays of the movement 
for better country roads. We cour- 
teously invite farmers owning and 
operating automobiles to briefly write 
us on a@ postal card a bit of their ex- 
perience. ow long have you had 
an automobile; what make is it: what 
use do you make of it; is it practi- 
eable for farm conditions in your 
part of the country; what changes, 
if any, would you consider were you 
to begin all over in the purchase of 
@ car; what about its cost of main- 
tenance, repairs, etc. We will appre- 
ciate a generous response from farm- 
ers owning automobiles. Address 
your letter to Automobile Bditor of 
this paper. 


Iabor Burean—The function of di- 
vision of information established by 
act of congress as part of the depart- 
ment of commerce and labor is to 
promote a beneficial distribution of 
aliens admitted into this country. The 
division wishes to get addresses of 
farmers in need of help. The serv- 
feces of the division are free, so 
neither money nor stamps should be 
gent. Points that writers should cover 
@re specific opportunities, rates of 
wages, chances for advancement and 
nature and duration of work. 


National Grange Proceedings of 
the Eartford session is ready for dis- 
tribition.- The report covers 176 
pageg. Those entitled to it can secure 
@ copy from, Sec C. M. Freeman of 
Tippecanoe City, O. 





er in bottles.» 


‘ 








Persimmon a Hardy and Promising Fruit 


Since the appearance of a recent 
note in American Agriculturist about 
the persimmon, several inquiries have 
been sent asking about the = hardi- 
ness of this fruit. The question is an- 
swered by Rev E. P. Powell of .Clin- 
ton county, N Y, one-of the most 
practical and best posted men in the 
country. He cays: The persimmon 
has been a neglected fruit in the 
northern states, from a supposition 
that it is not hardy. I found the op- 
posite to be true some 30 years ago, 
and have a tree at Clinton, N Y, 
grown from Missouri seed, that 
never shows the slightest sign of dis- 
liking zero weather. It has stood 40 
degrees below zero. Blossoming pro- 


fusely every year, it fremained eén- 
tirely barren. I sent to the horti- 
cultural societies of Missouri and 
Indiana and Virginia for scions. That 


grand old worker, Mr Miller, of Mis- 


souri, sent me four named varieties. 
The scions took admirably well, and 
I have tested the four sorts, ripen- 


ing from September until December. 


My tree is invariably loaded with 
golden balls, which are very beau- 
tiful after the foliage falls. The 
fruit is exceedingly. palatable, if 


properly ripened. 

It is a mistake to suppose that frost 
is needed, for -we begin to pick very 
early in the season, and let 
them ripen slowly in the cellar, They 
have always ripened in good condi- 


tion, except during -the autumn of 
1907. The season was too short, and 
the fruit remained green. I have 
sometimes picked baskets all win- 
ter, as late as February. A _ full- 
grown tree, in New York, will be 
about 35 to 40 feet high, and well 
shaped. The leaf is something like 
a pawpaw leaf, if you know what 
that is. By the way, the pawpaw is 


also thoroughly hardy in New York, 
and its fruit is relished by nearly 
everyone. The tree needs a good deal 


of water to perfect the fruit. Dry 
seasons the fruit is defective in size 
and flavor. You will understand that 
the ordinary wild persimmon is not 


likely ‘to be of value. 

The persimmon tree needs no cod- 
dling whatever, and will grow on any 
good lawn or garden land. It is beau- 
tiful as a lawn tree, and I see no 
reason why it should not be a good 
street’ tree. The wood is very hard, 
and must be of value in certain sorts 
ef. furniture. The leaves come out 
very late in the spring and drop very 


early in the fall, making the tree just 
the thing for cold climates, where we 
need. shade only in the summer 
months. It keeps pace very clesely 
with the butternut and the white ash. 
The fruit does not take admirably 
well in market, and I have never 
made a point by selling it. But near- 


ly everyone to whom I have given a 
basket expresses a relish-for it. I see 
no reason why the persimmon shall 
not _be made a valuable market fruit, 


if patiently  .coddled. 
I- find in Florida that the native 
persimmon is very common, young 


up. by the hundred in 

I have grubbed out of 
my two acres of dooryard at least 
200 trees. I find that they take the 
scions.of the Japanese sort admirably. 
The custom here is to graft under the 


trees coming 
pine openings. 


soil, but I have found that grafting 
at.a hight of 2 or 3 feet is much 
more sure of success. I think that 


we are on the road to a race of Jap- 
anese persimmons that will be hardy 
north of the Ohio river... At present 
the sorts most planted in the south 
are quite sensitive to frost. There 
is a natural drift, howayer, even here, 
to the development of hardy stock. 
We have a grapefruit that will en- 
dure several degrees’ of freezing. The 
persimmons bring a fine price in 
market, but must be handled with 
great care. 


Object ‘Lessons for Fruit Growers 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF NEW YO 
STATE FRUIT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
WELL ATTENDED—SOME PENNSYLVANIA 
AND WESTERN FRUIT EXHIBITED— 
PRIZES OFFERED FOR BEST DISPLAY OF 
DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF FRUITS 
The New York state fruit grow- 
ers’ association held a splendid meet- 
ing at Syracuse last week, about 500 
being_in attendance. The judges re- 
ported that there were displayed, not 
in contest for any prize, 490 plates of 
apples, including 184 varieties from 


the New York state experiment ste- | 


tion at Geneva. There was also an 


exhibit of fruit of dwarf trees from | 


Albert Wood & Son of Carleton and 


from F. EB. Dawley of Fayetteville. | 


The judges also mentioned an exhibit 
of fruits showing the xesult of sod 


TREE FRUITS 
Why “putup” 


| 


with leaky roofs? 
Lay Gen-as-co 
Ready Roofing 


and end your 


] 


troubles. 


If you lay coal-tar and other 
| residual’pitch roofings, tin, or shingles, 
_ you'll repait and replace them before 


and tillage methods of treatment of | you wantto, They give way and let 


erchards by W. D. Anchler of South 
Green and Grant Hitchings of South 
Onondaga. ‘ 

Figures were given showing that 
fruit umder sod treatment was slight- 
ly smaller, but of a better color than 
from tillage. There were shown some 
fine specimens of York Imperial and 
Ben Davis from D. M. Wertz of 
Haynesboro, Pa, and a fine collection 
of apples from Iowa from the or- 
chard of Prof S. A. Beach, who 
showed ten varieties of Ben Davis, 
N W Greening, Kyle’s Russet, North- 
ern Spy, Jonathan, and other varie- 
ties. There were some fine plates of 
pears from the orchards of John T. 
Roberts and plates of seedling ap- 
pies from F, F, Bentley of Syracuse 
and D. B. Weaver of Waterloo. 

Senator Henry M. Dunlap, presi- 
dent of the Illinois orchard company 
of Savoy, Ill, spoke on Effect on pro- 
duction of apples caused by cross- 
pollenizing. Dr W. H. Jordan, di- 
rector of the \Geneva experiment 
station, in an address said that the 
station would ask legislation this win- 
ter to provide an assembly hall, to 
enable it to hire a new soil expert on 
the faculty, and to erect some addi- 
tional houses. Dr Jordan asked the 
fruit growers to give their support to 
the measure. 


He was followed by Prof John 
Craig, professor - of horticulture at 
Cornell university, who spoke on 


Glimpses of peach growing in the 
United States. The main requisites 
for successful peach growing, he said, 
were tillage, spraying, pruning and 
feeding. -The speaker said that with 
the planting af peach orchards come 
the enemies of the crop. There is 
hardly a state in the union now but 
has its peach orchards; it has been 
found that in the inland regions the 
elevated regions are the safest for 


growing peaches; regions near water, | 


| 


| the water in. 
Gen-as’-co doesn’t crack or rust 
| or rot as other roofsdo. Gen-as'-co 
‘has the oily, elastic life of Trinidad 
Lake Asphalt, and keeps weather-proof 
and water-proof indefinitely. 
Easy for any handy man to apply 
Nails and cement with each roll for 


| laying. 


Write for Book Q and samples. 
THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


; Largest producers of asphalt in the world 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco 


Make Plowing Easy 
The 


Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks 





Make 


asteeth se Hard Work Easy 
plow—one 
two-horse, righ left hand, wood 
Wi yh Ran, depth and width 












like the section bordering on Lake | 


Ontario, give good results. The 
speaker gave figures to-show the most 
profitable period in the life of a peach 
tree, 


a en 


He concluded that it was when | 


the tree was from five to eight years | 


old. - 

Chief MeNeill of the fruit division, 
department of agriculture, 
Can, spoke on Co-operation 
marketing of apples, and Prof S. A. 
Beach of Iowa state college spoke on 
Successftil organization and its lessons 
for fruit. growers. ~ Later 


Ottawa, | 
in the | 


Senator | 


Dunlap spcke on Commercial apple | 


growing in the middle west. 
RESOLUTIONS 


Resolutions were passed expressing | 


grief and sorrow at the recént loss 
of Milo H; Olin of Perry; also thank- 
ing the chamber of commerce of Syr- 


acuse for its support of the associa- | 


tion; also thanking* the Geneva 
experiment station for its hearty co- 
operation in the work of displaying 
fruit, etc. ; ‘ 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 
R.. Cornell of Newburg; first vice- 
ident, 8S. W. Smith of Albion; second 


vice-president, D. D. Stone of Oswe- | 


go; third vice-president, H. L. Bro 
mira’ “ito ‘Page 74) 3 


{To 


President, J. | 
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Ask any progressive dealer. | 








How the 
Government 
Helps 
the Farmer 


Suppose a unmber of practical farm. 


ers experiment for several years and 
find that a certain method of handli 
corn fodder is sure to make a consid- 
erable increase in its feeding value. 
Isn't it dollars and cents in the pocket 
of every other farmer to learn and 
what they did.and how they did it 
The United States Government has 
a great department at Washi 
for the work of distributing 
information. There are thousa 
books: and pamphiets containing in- 
formation regarding every product of 
farm and_ranch; covering all condi- 
tions and localities. These 


Government 
Publications 


are invaluable to those who need the 
facts they contain. A nominal charge 
is made to coverthe cost of printing. 
Among these are some rare and yalt 
able books. One of them is a splendid 


volume of 608 pages, “Diseases of the 

.”" The work of eleven of the 
leading veterinarians of the world, 
Spiendidly printed, illustrated and 
bound. Price only 65 cents, postage 
included. 

Make remittances to Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., by 
postal money order. express order, or 
currency may be sent at owner's risk, 
Postage stamps wilf NOT be received. 


Price lists sent free if you giate the “4 
particular pabiec on which infor. ii 
mation is des . ess | 


SUPERINTERDERT OF DOCUMENTS 
Washington, D. C. 








The Mill on the Farm 


Every farmer needs a good feed mill 
for grinding corn meal, all kinds of feed, 
cracking corn, etc. Here's an opportu 
nity to get the best mill made at a rea- 
sonable price and on trial fortwo weeks. 
Write for free catalogue describing 


MONARCH 
Feed Milis 


t This booklet gives Lots of 
honest advice on m.!] 
methods, and te! !s 










































64 page book Free 
Highest references 


PATENTS 


| W.T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z. Washington D@, 
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ULES STEEL STUMP PULLER 
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LOOKING. FO. THE 







mek desired by every 
‘irom yeu 
gosgeects ia ve Time—Save Yourself and 

orses W Repairs, 

Trouble, Money. These are. the 

things you can do, as thousands — 

of other farmers are doing, by “ 

using the guaranteed 


“Acme” 


All Steel. 





Geer and Leveler 


Tay it rage 
We want you to see what a 8, smooth seed 
bed it weqanen, naiectip, mates all conditions: 
How t ives ent through to th we 
chopping the buried sod or trash but 
dragging it to the surface. 


Our Free Book 


ae Sant Suary aah FRED 
tains valuable articles by high auth 
= Don’t sow seeds till you get on the pr mathe ortestes, by igh eu morities 


0. M. FERRY & CO., Deter, Mica. ‘ about Acme.” he RS 
Deane H. Nash, iInc., 
Boz 22, Millington, N. 

















Spraying Made Easy 


_ By Using 


STAHL’S 








ers. frea 
Monarch Machinery Co., Room 159, 38 Cortlandt $1., Rew York 
Nurseries ) Fey Cash wedtiy 

Saresmen E 


anp Want More I 
were. Best Contract, Best ee 
Recorp. | 


LARGEST NURSERIES--WITH AN 82-YEAR 
STARK BRO’S, LOUISIANA, MOG. 
The & Best Strawberries 
free eS, y. Yarmen Bow ia aati Gunloe oom. ora 


Guaranteed 
GARDEN TOOLS 


Planet Jr. Tools are so strongly and carefully made that® 
we never hesitate to give a broad fulbguarantee, You run 
no risk. More than a million farmers and gardeners are now 
enthusiastic Planet _/r. users. 

Planet /rs. are invented and made bya practical farmer 
and experienced manufacturer. They do the work of three 
wa gwento six men—save time, labor, seed, and give better results. 


Write to-day for our 1908 catalogue of Seeders, Wheel-Hoes, 
cultivators, etc.—45 kinds—a tool for every gardener’s need. 


S L Allen & Co Boz 1107-E Philadelphia, Pa. 
At Qne Half City 


SEED Sag 


Let us send you our catalog of seeds—lIt’s different. It 
tells you facts and why we can save you money and gives you 
a guaranteed square deal. Just drop a postal to-day and see 
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AME SPRATER CO. Bawsi0s peli nm 



























the difference in buying your seed in the country or city. 
FORREST SEED CO., 


Box 37, Cortiand, N. Y. 








APPLE TREES 6 to 7 ft. M4 cents each, 6 to 6 ft. 10 cts 
9D do 8 ft 7 ots. “31-3 to 4 ft. 5 ots. Boxing, tree. Also 500.000 

100 . M, © c 

QUINCE, Aric JOTS. Shade and Ornamental Trees. 


ery description. Liberal discount for early 


ers. Secure your varieties now. ena Spring By catalog. will tell ail about. it. Send today. 
Toth evecsbods. pines, is NURSER IES, Dansville, N. ¥. 
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CHIGKEN “HATCH 


POULTRY YARDS 
EGG RECORD 


SE SETS SESE 1828 78) M 









































Mgr. 
PRACTICAL EGG RECORD CARD 


The record blank illustrated above is im practical Use’ on the farm of 
Frank W. Gaylor of Westchester county, N. ¥.. it is printed on fairly 
stiff cardboard 11x9 inches and one is fastened on a smooth board on the 
door of each pen. When the eggs are collected the number is written 
in its proper place in the date stuare with a pencil tied to the top of the 
board. In this way a definite record of the -performance of each. pen is 
kept, not only from dea; to day and month to month, but from year to 
year. The cards are filed at the close of the year. 


Machines Versus Hens as Mothers 


MRS W. L. M. KENNEY 


. 


considerable attention the first wee] 
or two, until they learn the broode 
and how to look out for_themselve; 
a little; and one must tearn how t\ 
regulate the heat and ventilation s¢ 





After three years of hatching eggs 
in incubators and raising chicks with 
hens, I concluded I wanted no more that the chicks may not be overheat- 
bother with sitting hens, sq the third ed. But after that time, all that is 
| year I set no hens, but raised all the necessary is to keep food and water 
chicks in brooders, and not only within reach, clean the brooder and 
raised a larger per cent of the chicks trim the lamp in time; and all this 
and better ones, but could raise them requires but a few minutes each day. 
earlier. In case of rain or storm they always 

When it comes to raising more than run for the brooder, and there is 
100 or 200 chickens,-I find the brood- small danger of loss in that way. 
ers far less trouble than hen-mfothers Beginning with a 100-egge incubator 
and more dependable. A few hens [ have gradually added to my stock 
will do-all right, but when one has 2 of machines as I gained experience, 
large number they quarrel and fight till now my hatching room holds 
and trample the small chicks, and three incubators and four brooders 
peck to death chicks belonging to ready to begin their work at the ap- 
other hens; and when a sudden rain pointed time, which with me is about 
comes on Madam Hen is quite likely February 1. Not being equipped with 
to sit down under a tree and spread brains, the machines require atten- 
her wings and attempt to protect 25 tion and care, but if the operator 
or 30 chicks, with the result that if does her part intelligently, the ma- 
one is not always on the leokout, chines will do theirs. : 
many chicks are lost by drowning. _ 

Baby chicks in_a brooder require 


Approaching Poultry Shows 




















Anburn, N Y, J 27-F 1 

Charlestown, W V2. ¥F 4-7 
| Chicago, J 23-30 
| Cleveland, J 27-F 2 

Columbus, F 10-17 

Duluth, Minn, J 27-31 
| Ft Wayne, Ind, J 21-24 
| Indianapolis, Ind, F 3-7 
| Zimeoln, Neb, J 20-25 
| Minneapolis, J 18-24 

Peoria, Ii, J 21-25 
| Philadelphia, J 28-F 1 
| Schenectady, NY JI-28-F 1 
|| Seattle, Wash, J 20-25 
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Creolin—T. A. B. New York: 


Creolin is a substance obtained by 
fractional distillation from a- portion 
of coal tar, boiling at a high temper- 
ature and saponified with resin and 
alkalies. This is a dark brown sil 
liguid with a tar-like odor and an 
aromatic taste. When mixed with 
40 .quarts water it forms-a milky 
emulsion, - Its actions are antiseptic 
disinfectant, .parasiticide astringent 
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PSCALECIDE, 


DON’T WAIT Tilt SPREN es 
“7 


rite now for 
B. @. PRATT COMPANY. Mfg. Chemists, 


Sure Death to San Jose Scale 
Me RiEB ise? Sontains more ol aad icss, waicr tana any otter” somumereal =e) 


of th 
sipp a and north of ike Ohio River, for. ' cash,” Small nalier packages betel von Mis 





and. styptic. -It is considered. more 
| effective. than carbolic acid in the 
destruction of germs and is not poi- 
sonous. For“antiseptic and disinfeo- 
| tant purposes 3 to 5% is used. It will 
kill skin parasites. The internal dose 
for horses and cattle is two to four 
drams, sheep % dram, pigs five to 
ten drops. ~ It is usually given in 4 
} little food or water. 


21 Broadway, New York City. 
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A Benefactor of the Apiary 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 

The subject of the following sketch, 
Mr William McEvoy,* was born at 
Yimmerman’s Mills, Ont, on March 
26, 1844. Since 1852 he has resided 
in the little village of Woodburn, 14 
miles southeast from the city of Ham- 
ilton, in the province of Ontario. His 
education was obtained at the village 
school which he could only attend in 
.the winter season, 

In 1864, or when about 20 years of 
age, Mr McEvoy invested in two old- 





WILLIAM M’EVOY 


style box hives of bees. In order to 
secure them he agreed to cut and 
pile some 20 cords.of hardwood on the 
farm of M. Ten Eyck, who lived about 
a mile distant. 


DISCOVERY OF THE FOUL BROOD CURE 


Soon trouble came. Mr McEvoy 
discovered. that foul breed had en- 
tered and was making havoc among 
his hives. Then it was that he be- 
gan that patient study and experi- 
mentation which led to the happy 
discovery of the immediate cause and 
eure of the disease 

The-cause of the trouble had not 
previously been discovered, nor had 
any treatment tried proved entirely 
satisfactory. Scientists claimed that 
the bees were the source from which 
the infection came, and nearly all 
who were recognized as authorities on 
the subject recommended burning the 
hives. and bees the only - desired 
remedy. 


as 


BATTLE WITH SCIENTISTS 
When Mr McEvoy beran to make 
public his discovery and method of 
treatment, his st nents ealled forth 
ridcule from all high quarters. But 





he knew his ground and held on to it. 
He had removed the trouble from 
his own apiary without destroying the 
bees, and others having the same 
trouble in their apiaries had sent for 
him with a similar result. He knew 
the value of the truth which he had 
discovered and this knowledge made 
him bold. 

His treatment is simple. He takes 
away and destroys the diseased comb. 
He puts the bees into another hive. 
In about four days he transfers the 
bees to yet another hive, after which 
further trouble need not be feared. 





Ridpath’s History of the Worild— 
Every home to which this journal 
goes should contain an accurate, con- 
cise and interesting history of the 
world, like that prepared by the 
noted historian, Dr Clark Ridpath. 
Dr Ridpath is recognized as one of 
the greatest American historians, and 
his history of the world is considered 
to rank with the most compiete 
works of its kind. It is not only ac- 
curate in the matter it contains, but 
also the matter is presented in a 
form that makes history a_ delight. 
No vital fact escapes his searching 
and discriminating pen. He enlists 
us in the great secrets of Columbus, 


Drake, Cooke and Franklin. We 
journey across half the world with 
the Crusaders; we shudder with 


France in the days of “The Terror.” 
We are. at home with monarchs, 


presidents, philosophers, statesmen, 
churchmen, poets, painters, and 
sculptors. He traces for us the va- 


rious divisions of the human race, 
the sources of languages, the evolu- 
tion of religion, and he records every 
essential incident from the dawn of 
ciivlization to the recent Jewish mas- 
sacre and the latest terror of legis- 
lation.in the American congress. It 
is a living, moving and breathing 
panorama of human action. Dr Rid- 
path’s works have usually sold at 
quite a high price, but through the 
failure of Merrill & Baker, the West- 
ern Newspaper Association, 204 Dear- 
born St, Chicago, Ill, is able to offer 
Ridpath’s History of the World, con- 
sisting of nine large volumes, hand- 
somely bound in half morocco, at an 
astonishingly low price. Excellent 
illustrations add much to the interest 
of this work, while the maps and 
charts are a valuable feature. We 
cheerfully commend this popular and 
‘complete of all world histories to 
our readers, and urge that you write 
them today for their free sample 
pages and their offer to all our read- 
ers. Fill out the coupon on the back 
page, or write them and mention 
American Agriculturist. 


‘POULTRY AND. BEES 


» Let My 60 Years Success Start You 
~ \Right for Poultry Profits 


Ene ae Ge en exsert Powter Baie, of 9 Besigate, it 
incatbter and Bro: to write fon Poultry Scienen New Free’ iooe Centhons 












Brosdore te wid te 
business 


apt sae 


years of practical e building Chatham Incu and 

lly in this book, I tell you how you can start in the poultry 

with a smal! amount of money and offer to prove to on 5 years’ 

frtect inp that my machines are the best made, | My 1908 boo! is so full of the 
est improvements in chicken r: and pri 1 information 


that no Expert or Beginner can afford to jane no it, 


< Take 84 Days Free Trial of 
My Chatham Incubator 


(11). 67 



















™ Span, ie 


bator in the world and 


batches that Chathams beat the rest. 


you get my low factory pr 
paid—and read my 1008 B Book before you buy. 
— to me personally, now, to get it, 

Learn 


our own experimental s*ation. 


experience with it and 


Start 


SeseR Asi: Petrelt. MI... 


oms J 


Tf you are an Expert, set a 
beside any other incu- 
at my risk for 84 days on 


If you are a Beginner, just hold off a day or two until 
ices direct to ng Hy Ny 
te a 


all about our two immense factories—our new 
improvements and our ways of testing every machine at 


When a Chatham Incubator or Brooder leaves our 
to go to you it carries 50 years of successful 
is am assurance of your success, 
New, Free Chatham Poultry Book 
It tells you how our $500,000 invested in the In- 
eubator manufacturing business is really an investment 
back of every one of our thousands of customers to make 
them Successful Poultry Raisers from the time they 
with Chathams. 


th 
Write me personally, to for my New Book. 
Manson Pres., Ey hey Campbell Co., Ltd. 


; Herrisbu 
ve 24 Branch Houses and Make Prompt Shipmenta, 
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INCUBATORS ri 
& BROODERS 


The fact that we have 


the largest and most complete 
ineubatorand poultry supply house in 
Ro weets tsevidenvte of what our customers thin of the Reliable. 
An easier to run—simpier—more successfn! hatcher can't be found. 
bd 92 for our new big poultry book that tells interesting facts 
tors and care of poultry, It’s brimful of profit for you. 

Send postal today. 


Ast about our 110 yards of thorough bréd poultry. 
Reliable 


Quincy, Miinois 
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Automatic Hatching Co, 55 Stat St. Detrlt, Mich 
‘We eleo make the Mether Hen Brooder. 
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Gtr new book, telling Whys and Wherefores 
of Poultry Profits—Why Ertel machines make 
most for their owners; how hatches are uni- 
formly 4 aapte per cent with our ma- 













do better with it, 
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dition that they h 















BUSINESS FLOCK OF BREEDING DUCKS 


The more freedom that can be given to breeding fowls of any kind, 
the better both for the fowls themselves and for their progeny. 
ducks may be raised successfully without access to water, they invariably 
especially if they can also have good, dry pasture and 

The ducks pictured here will show by their fine con- 
ave led contented, active 
flock, owned by F. W. Van Nostrand of Seneca county, N Y- 
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we pay freight and why our 
prices are lowest — will be sent you free. 
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Until You Get Mine 


you the lowest prices on 
the Teor ta Incubetors and Brooders. 
I know how to build them. 


IDEAL Hot-Air and Hot-Water Milter 
INCUBATORS and BROODERS Freight 
are made to give best results. Send for my 


liustrated free book, “Poultry 
Read my trial offer. Bee how I protect you, 


4. W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 303 FREEPORT. ILL 
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Greenhouse Management 
BY L. R. TAPT. 


This book forms an almost indispensable compam- 
to reenli Construction.” So 


and vegetables, descri 
a careful study of this work and the folio 
its tock. failure is ‘almost a 
pages. 5x7 inc! 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY — 
430-441 Lafayette St, 
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How Prof. Henry Feeds 
Dairy Gows 


In his very 
Henry says un 


(1) “As the p ollie 
ti 


ing much work, ita best i la’beat best t fo o,pre 


at and authentic book. “Feeds and Feeding,” Prof. 
Feed and Care of the Dairy Cow:’ 

large flow of milk, is accomplish- 

pare the feed for = pees mastica- 

ally be ground and root 


“Cows take siahieidiedls ne a eaciceiiie 
ad : rod mg 2 0? By supplying dry feed, mangers can be 
mesh ernaeyremrpt 


a sloppy 
kept m 

ed brewer's 
, rt ary ‘0 ary for. 


at shostbocd and tape of D im 


ICG. 


grains form an excellent feed for cows. Their 
to fo eupDty protein which hey. c 
age Can prove superior to ¢: 


yey items } Prof. Henry calis attention to 


in abundance. 
clover hay.”’ 


They bring out so forcefully the 


C2 LURY [LED 





Whey and Molasses as Feeds 
HB, E. COOK, LEWIS OGOUNTY, N ¥ 


How much more is sterilised whey 
stood 


| worth than sour whey that has 


in the vat in the usual way? Do you 
sterilize before using? Do you think 
molassés can profitably be used to 
feed cattle and hogs?—[{George L. 
Butterfield, Jefferson County, N Y. 

Sterilizing whey improves the value, 
but farmers have seldom shown a 
willingness to pay the cost. There 
seems at present less necessity for 
the practice, because -factory men 
have learned to make a fine quality 
of butter from whey, a butter which 
will command within 1 cent a pound 
prices obtained for first-class cream- 
ery butter. Now it is a fact that the 
removal of the fat takes out the in- 
gredient which makes for the great- 
est loss in fermentation, unless the 
whey is all quickly fed. 

But every factory man and patron 
knows that there is usually an‘ accu- 
mulation in the vats and fermenta- 
tion rapidly follows. Under these 
conditions the whey which has been 
skimmed is much improved. [I firm- 
ly believe no one can afford not to 
skim the whey, and that it will not 
be worth less for feeding, when we 
consider whey as we find it, and not 
as it might - be after it has been 
skimmed. I doubt the wisdom of ster- 
ilizing when reasonable cleanliness 
has been observed. The profitable- 
mess of skimming is also shown in 
getting about three pounds of but- 
ter a 1000 pounds of milk. 

I have found by persona] inquiry 
@mong certain users of horses in 
New York for various kinds of heavy 
trucking, that cane molasses has 
proved a yaluable feed; not only as 


| @ feed, but also as a digestive or cor- 
| rective, 


The molasses is mixed with 
about three times its bulk of water 
and then turned over the grain feed. 
No doubt the ideal way is to cut hay 
and grain together and thén turn on 
the molasses and water, but this 
would not i rease the feeding value 
of the molasses. I have bought a 
quantity and shall soon have experi- 
ments under way with ho -@s, hogs 
and cows. The results will be re- 
ported in American Agricuiturist. Let 


|} me add that feeders must not lose 
| sight of the composition. 


Molasses is 
purely a carbonaceous feed, and from 
the standpoint of nutrition, can only 
substitute the same. character of ma- 
terial in other feeds. ; 


Care to Give Rams 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 





Please advise me relative to care 
for young and old rams, before and 


turned in with them will soon singié 
out the ewes in season. These should 
be shut in a place by themselves 
Service may then be allowed at in- 
tervals not. eloser than, say, two 
hours. A ram should not be alloweé 
to give more than one service to the 
same ewe, nor to serve more than 
three in a day. The ewes should be 
kept in till the néxt day. : 
-After.the season of service is over, 
the grain ration given to the ram 
should be gradually reduced, but it 
is usually not wise te withhold grain 
altogether during the winter. Ram 
lambs want it te further develop- 
ment and old rams to sustain vigor. 


A Practical Ohio Horse Barn 


The building used for a horse barn 
was on the farm when the state 
bought the property 14 years ago. It 
was built and arranged like many 
barns. in Wayne county. The orig- 
inal Carn was 40x75 feet, with 14- 
foot posts. The stabling was arranged 
crosswise of the barn. After the sta- 
tion purchased it a 16-foot addition 
was built on the north end. The 
stabling was also all rearranged 
lengthwise of the barn. Brick and 
concrete are used for the basement 
floors. Hay and straw both drop into 
the feeding alley from above. Grain 
can be drawn into the grain boxes 
in the feed room from the granary 
above. A projecting overshoot 6 
feet wide runs the whole length of 
the barn on the back side. Besides 
the three granaries on the second 
floor there is more room for 80 to 85 
tons of hay and straw. Part of the 
wheat straw is stored in the barn af- 
ter threshing, also a quantity of corn 
stover. See picture barn next page. 

The station has 14 head of horses 
in the barn at present. Ten of these 
are used in the general farm work. 
One team is kept for coack work and 
lighter team work, Of the remain- 
ing two, one does the running about 
and the other is an unbroken colt, 
which will go into the work next 
spring. These horses are fed a mix- 
ture of oats and corn, with a ittle 
linseed meal as a grain ration. The 
roughage consists of good mixed hay 
during the summer. During the win- 
ter a quantity of cut stover is fed. 
It is unnecessary to add that the 
horses are all well groomed daily. 
The method of feeding and caring for 
the teams is a wise one, as evidenced 
by the general thrifty appearance. 


Feeds to Use with Gluten 


Combinations in which to use glu- 
ten products’ must be determined ~ 








wre have 9 them to illustrate the point that Badger Dairy Feod 
right in line with the opinion of one of the 
ideal daley. fe on the re feed question. 
f, Henry’ 
q@) Yip fi of po fulfills Prof. Hi sidea. It 


—a ome feed, composed of ingredients of 
highest ast a condiment—coniains ao medicines 
stim ; pare wholesome grains and cereals 
seer pai ly beneficial fe t ~ aay cow. ; 
one OF its chie ingredients, anc note 
ret Prok eury fy says of the nutritive value. 

In addition to Swew =e include others which furnish fat, others which 

ly carbo cpare molasses to add the necessary sugar, co 
ple a ration that possesse every requisite for the production of the 

most milk and best physical conditions in the mostadvantageous form 

In nutritive the amount of protein, fat, carbohydrates and 

sis shows it to be practical y net pect. Itis an appe 


| after service, in barn and in pasture. 
| [Ernest Smith, Kentucky. 

The management that should be 
given rams, young or old, before and 
after service will depend largely on 
the size of the flock. If a strong, well- 
grown ram lamb runs with a flock of 
eight or ten sheep which haye an 
ample prevision of variable’ pasture 
the two may run together during the 
season of service and it will not be 
necessary -to feed grain. The same 


largely by the other feeds available 
Gluten feed requires a mixture of less 
bulky feed than the gluten meal, yet 
the addition of some bran is desir- 
able. An approved ration fer cows 
and milk is 100 pounds bran, 100 
pounds middlings and 100 pounds glu- 
ten feed mixed and fed at the rate 
of about eight quarts daily. 

Where bran and giuten feed are 
used without middlings a mixture of 
150 pounds bran and 200 pounds glu- 
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our Free Trial Offer, We prove it does all we claiss 


ntion r dealer's name, and we will send youa valuable 
ion on “ How to Get More Milk from the Same Cow. 


CHAS. A, KRAUSE MILLING CO., Box 101, Milwaukee, Wis, 
Ask your dealer about Badger Dairy Feed, 
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will be true of a vigorous shearling 
ram running with a flock of, say, 12 
to 20 ewes. But should the number 
of the ewes be increased beyond the 
limit named, then the management 
should be approximately as stated be- 
low. 

The rams should be confined to a 
stable or shed having at the same time 
ecess to a paddock. They should be fed 
good hay and sOme good green food 
such as rape or cabbage. They should 
get in addition from one to two pounds 
grain per day, according: to the serv- 
ice exacted of them, ahd an ample 
water supply. Half the grain by bulk 
may be composed of bran, the other 
half being almost any kind of grain, 
but preferably oats or wheat. 

The ewes. should be driven to a 
yard, say, in the morning. The ram 


ten feed fed at the rate of nine quarts 
daily .ig found satisfactory. Good 
roughage should be used in connec- 
tion with these mixtures, which 
should include what hay the cow will 
eat up clean, which will be 15 to 25 
pounds, or one bushe! of corn silage 
and ten to 15 pounds hay. 

A large animal may require a 


heavier ration, depending upon the 


flow of milk. The above mixtures 
will serve for young growing stock if 
fed at the rate of one to three pounds 
daily. Only practical tests with eack 
will determiné. what is best for a 
particular anima!. 


-" 





Eggs Are Retter than birds to staré 
duck farming. because they cam be 
shipped with no danger of injury. 





Heavy Steers 


A steer receiving a small amount of 

Dr. Hess Stock Food twice a day in his 
gan will consume, digest and assim- 

larger quantities of coarse 74 

and make steady growth from start to 
finish. This is because Dr. Hess Stock 
Food acts upon the erg soe beg 
keeping them in perfect 


mp3 Hess Stock Food is 
theprescription of Dr. Hess 
M.D.,D.V.S,) and con- 
ns tonics, iron and ni- 
trates necessary to 
aid digestion, make 


Pana lood and 
the system. 


a perfect animal tonic. it causes 
ts growth, increases milk yield and 
imsures good health and condition in 
all farm animals. 

Sold on a written guarantee. 


in Canada 
200 Ibs. $5.00 er 
25 Ib. pall $1.60 5 west and South 


Smaller quantities ata slight advance. 
Where Dr. Hess Stock Food 
differsin 


twice a day, 
proves it has 
digestive strength to 
the pound. Our Gov- 
ernment- reco — 
Dr. Hess Stock 
a medical poetacenne | 
and this paper is back 
of the guarantee. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, we will, 
DR. & CLARK, Ashland, Ohie. 


Also manulacturers of Dr. Hess Poultry Pam-eeoa and 
Instant Louse Killer. . 





Medal and Highest Award at the Jamestown Exposition 


Morris L. Holman, Chester Springe, Pa., writes: 
“The Economy Silo saves labor as well az 
feed. and is the best investment I ever — 
No trouble to remove the doors there is 
mo spolit ensilage at rways.”” 

Air-tight all over. Continuous door- 

ways make ensilage always easy to 

get at. Easy to erect and fully 
guaranteed. 

Write today. for free illustrated 
catalogue with experience of users. 


Economy Silo & Tank Co., Box 38B, Frederick,Md. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


An Automatic Take-up 
Hoop. Self Adjusting. 
A Continiious Open 
Door Front. An Easy 
i Non-Stiok- 
ing Door. A Permanent 
Ladder, Selected Tank 
Pine 2 in. before drese- 
ing. Guaranteed Work- 
> manship. 
THE INTERNATIONAL GILO OO 
Conneaut Street, Linesville, Fa. 
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@,000 Gravi ee, y in 19 1 
any other Tina firtee Sand 
free Catalogue. will ae woe money. 
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DAIRY INTERESTS 


Better Dairy Inspection 


DE E. M. SANTEE, CORTLAND COUNTY, N Y¥ 


In my travels among the dairymen 
of the state the one question that 
most often arises is, what is to be 
the future of the inspection agita- 
tion, with the varying requirements 
of the different city boards of health, 
with the secretary of agriculture ask- 
ing that he be-empowered to inspect 
all the dairies of the country, and 
the prospect of the state department 
of health taking a hand in the matter, 
what of the dairymen? While each 
city appears to be doing its best to 
select good men as inspectors, this is 
not always possible, especially where 
it is treated on an asset of the polit- 
ical party which happens to be in 
power. Then look at the lack of 
uniformity in. the work; .the place 
that one man will call excellent, an- 
other may call good, another fair 
and possibly another bad. 

Why not have each state deal] with 
the whole matter and have all in- 
spectors instructed along similar lines 
and have practical men do the work 
—men all responsible to one head, 
and then use a sanitary score card 
which will not only mean something 
to the dairyman, but also to the con- 
sumer and the dealer? Then the 
careful farmer will get some return 
for his care, and the dealer who 
wants good milk will know where to 
get it. Then when two dealers want 
one herd’s milk, the inevitable result 
will be a premium on that milk, 
which, to my mind, will prove the 
very best incentive to the careless 
man to improve his methods. 

But while we are trying to edu- 
cate the farmer, let us not forget to 
pay some attention to the education 
of the consur and the vendor. It 
is utterly useless for the farmer to 
produce either that which there is no 
demand for, or which is to be spoiled 
in the home through the ignorance of 
the consumer; Then let the educa- 
tion begin in the school; it will be 
not only effective, but lasting. 

This question will ever be a bone 
of cohtention until it is settled right, 
and that will never be until the 
farmer takes a hand in it and helps 
to settle it at Albany, where a bureau 
of either the health department or 
the agricultural department, possibly 
of both, should have entire charge 
of it. Then let those in charge of it 
see to it that no one is sent to the 


farms who is not eepable of actually. 


doing what he asks the farmers to 
do; and we will not hear of inspec- 
tors having spasms when told that 
there are a number of farrow cows 
on a lace, as happened recently when 


an inspector from a small city vis-- 


ited: one of the 
time. 


Much Work Can Be Pushed 


that would be a drag if held til 
spring. Brace up. 


farms for the first 
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Feeding Shredded Fodder and Straw 


G, SCHASTER, ERIE COUNTY, N Y 


In regard to the article in American 
Agriculturist about successful storing 
and feeding of shredded corn fodder, I 
wish to describe the way we have kept 
our fodder for the last three succes- 
sive years, and the method employed 
by several farmers in this locality. 

We feed our cows in the barn year 
around, having no pastures. Corn 
fodder is-‘our chief forage feed and 
the storing of it is a matter of im- 
portance to us, We believe in cut- 
ting the corn late as possibl The 
corn should be well ripened. We do 
not mind a light frost. We manage 
to have the bundles lay on the ground 
two or three days before shocking, so 
eas to give it a chance to cure better. 
Great care must also be taken in 
shocking. Do not make them too large 
so they will not go down. Shocks 
that are down are generally wet. Our 
idea is to have as little moisture in 
the stalks as possible before husking. 

Husking is generally done after No- 
vember 25. This gives the stalks a 
Chance to dry and freeze out in the 
field. A large husker and shredder is 
used. It is run by a 16-horse power 
engine. The stalks are hauled direct- 
ly to the machine as fast as husked, 
using two teams and three wagons, 
thereby saving the labor of stacking 
or storing in barn. 

We have the blower-pipe turned 
into a mow 18x35 feet, and have a 
good supply of dry straw ready on a 
seaffold above the barn floor. We 
have one man scatter the straw down 
into the mow, while a boy is turning 
the blower-hood to and.fro, thereby 
having the straw and fodder mixed 
thoroughly. We have found out that 
by just letting it blow on a pile that 
the dirt, sand and wet staiks in the 
fodder, being heavier, generally ac- 
cumulate in front of the hood. 

We use two loads of straw to seven 
loads of stalks. The straw becomes 
saturated with the juice from the 
stalks after they begin to heat, as they 
generally do in a week or two. Cows 
eat the straw as readily as the fodder 

After the fodder has heated we 
have half of it cut by a silage cutter 
and blown on. a large scaffold espe- 
cially made for it. This lasts us six 
months for a herd of ten cows. The 
rest is cut in. spring and lasts over 
summeér. This makes a fine feed, cat- 
tle eating every speck of it. We have 
found it more desirable to feed .as 
mixed feed with ground grain, mix- 
ing with plenty ‘of water and letting 
it soak five. or six hours. before 
feeding. 


Dairy. Cows in New York — The 
number of cows in New York, as re- 
ported by Dr V. A. Moore ofthe state 
veterinary college at. Cornell univer- 
sity, is 1,800,000 (not 18,000,000). 
This statement was based upon sta- 
tistics taken from the United States 
department of agriculture. 
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It’s “Reliable? 


And RELIABILITY is “THE 

of qualities.” A reputation for 

is not won on adap, 0 teenth 
or a year. Consistent performance dur- 
- &. e slow testing of time, alone is 
ient to oa that most satis- 
factory of qualities — RELIABILITY, 
Each year for past sixteen years, the 
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Mr. Van Werm’s 
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VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. «2 | 
Eighteen Distributing Warehouses 


There is no case so old or 
bad that we will not guarantee 


Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
remove the lamences and make the 
orse sound. Money refanded if it ever 
Salle, to use and one to three 45-minute 


ar liestltns cure. Works just as well on 
bone and Bone Spavin. Write for 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
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VETERINARY COURSE AT. HOME, 


$1 200 cc Bear moe re at home home during sparetine tenet loctaplecs — 
1D: 


Renal aie PON core 
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YOUR ope NEVER “AFRAID” 


BLUFFTON, 0. 
Lansdowne, 
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HORSE BARN AT OHIO EXPERIMENT STATION 


This barn is typical of the barns in Wayne county, O,' where it 
has been found convenient, economical and popular in consequence. This 
specimen shelters 14 head uf work and general purpose horses, a large _ 
quantity of hay, straw, stover and grain and is an attractive center for 
visitors to thé-experiment station. See article preceding page- 
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With this issue we inaugurate our 
grange monthly department, which is 
scheduled to appear in the next to 
the last issue of each month. [nm it 
we shall publish a large number. of 
exceptionally helpful articles. The 
generous array of good, things in this 
number is only a starter. Co-opéra- 
tive buying; building and paying for 
grange halls, with illustrations of 
prominent grange homes and grange 
workers and many other live topics 
will be presented. Thus our grange 
monthly will prove specially interest- 
ing, suggestive and helpful] te Patrons 
everywhere. 
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The new education is coming fast. 
It is going to be more natural, more 
rational, more: practical and .more 
scientific than the book learning here- 
tofore the rule. Instruction in agri- 
culture, nature study and the indus- 
trial arts will be the rule rather than 
‘the exception in all rurai schools. 
Technical and industrial training will 
be featured in city and town schools. 
Teachers are to be well qualified for 
this line of work. All this effort is 
being advanced by the national so- 
ciety for the promotion of industrial 
education. It holds its annual meet- 
ing at the art institute in Chicago 
January 23-25, to which all interest- 
ed are invited. Further particulars 
ean be obtained upon application to 
the secretary, C. R. Richards, Audi- 
torium hotel, Chicago. 





“I am tired of the everlasting harp- 
ing on prosperity by Sec Wilson, and 
the agricultural press in general,” 
writes a dairy farmer of good old 
Massachusetts. It is regrettable that 
such pessimists as this are. to be 


° 
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found even among the farmers of the 
nation, as in all other walks of life. 
Fortunately, however, their number 
is few. Those who belittle past 
achievement and are looking for 
gloom and disaster in the future 
rather than hope for the brighter 
things of life, generally get exactly 
what they are seeking. The big, suc- 
cessful men, taking the country over, 
are to be found in the forefront of 
the optimists. Those who go through 
life with their eyes glued -to the 
ground never see the glory of the 
stars. 





Reforming an Old Abuse 


Public documents continue to be 
ground out at the government print- 
ing office in increasing quantities, in 
spite of the efforts of the so-called 
Keep commission to reform this 
abuse. -Sec Wilson brags that the 
department of agriculture printed 17 
million copies of “pub docs” last year, 
an increase of 20% over the previ- 
ous year. Apparently these were all 
given away, but how many reached 
the junk heap finally is not stated. 
Mr Wilson is proud because a bare 
fraction of this enormous - number 
was sold at a price to juSt about cover 
the cost of white paper used in the 
copies sold, In other words, -it costs 
millions to run the department, but 
sales of its publications aggregated 
only $10,000. The department is do- 
ing some excellent work, but would 
do vastly more by employing intelfi- 
gently the money now squandered in 
printing public documents. 

The most useful thing printed by 
the department is its farmeérs’ bulle- 
tins, of which it gave away last year 
over five million copies. But what a 
small number this’ is compared to 
the upward of 12 million copies of 
the American Agriculturist weeklies 
which are sold yearly on their merits. 
How queer that Uncle Sam uses so 
much taxpayers’ money to print and 
give away “pub docs” postage free, 
yet looks askance at the one-cent-a- 
pound postage imposed upon period- 
icals issued by private parties and 
bought on their merits! As a mat- 
ter of fact, the government should 
never give away any documents, but 
should put a price on each one that 
will at least cover net cost to the 
treasury of the brains, labor, material 
and postage it represents. This policy 
would reduce by 99% the number of 
“pub docs” and the edition of each. 





A subscriber asks if we will give 
him all of January in which to pre- 
pare an article on Handling swine on 
the farm. Yes. But please send in 
your articles submitted for this in- 
teresting and ‘helpful contest as 
promptly as you can, and thus aid 
the editor. Here is a single practi- 
cal point brought out by an Ohio 
farmer in his response to the of- 
fer: He says that for 20 years he 
has made it his business to buy reg- 
istered Poland-China male pigs, con- 
sidering this course the best because 
the swine fattened on his farm under 
these conditions are less liable to 
skin diseases. A Pennsylvania farmer 
finds that the more weight he can put 
on the hogs with slops and rape and 
pasture, marketing in late June with- 
out having used much high-priced 
grain, the better the profit. These 
and a hundred other points to be 
brought out will justify the effort. 
Read again our offer in issue of De- 
cember 28 on editorial page. In 
brief, we want records of experience 
in handling swine on the farm, your 
methods of feeding, fattening and 
marketing.. For the best article on 
this subject, we offer three ‘cash 
prizes of $10, $6 and $4; and for each 
of the next best five, one year’s sub- 
scription to American Agriculturist. 
Send along your article any time up 
to January 31: if it needs 2° little 
dressing up the editor will attend to 


this. It is ideas and helpful experi- 
“we want, not artistic: nand- 
writing or~ highfaluting expressions. 
These practical articles from 
cal farmers will prove helpful to all. 
Scieenenennieenenn cannellini 
The movement for ‘federal inspec- 
tion of grain will not down. Such 
commercial organizations as the 
preduce exchanges are, for the most 
part, against this, claiming conditions 
vary so in different parts of the coun- 
try that it woul@ be impracticable, 
and preferring that this important 
work should be conducted under state 
authority, as new. The argument is 
made that under federal inspection it 
will be much easier for petty graft to 
ingratiate itself into the system than 
through the more closely watched 
state inspection. Nevertheless, the 
secretary of agriculture, in his an- 
nual report just published, believes 
it more and more evident that some 
uniform system of inspecting the 
grading of grain is imperative, claim- 
ing that producers suffer from. the 
lack of uniformity in grading, and 
that our markets abroad are injured 
by lack of confidence in the grades es- 
tablished. In fact, this matter has 
been brought before\the attention of 
congress now opening, and it is inti- 
mated that a bill will be introduced 
providing for such inspection by the 
department, the expense to be reim- 
bursed to the government through a 
system of fees which the producer 
will pay! Some pegple seem to think 
that any and every expense can be 
saddled upon the farmers. Develop- 
ments in this matter of inspection will 
be watched with interest. 


Did -you ever lose any - money 
through buying goods from unreli- 
able firms? If so, you will appreci- 
ate what we aré doing for our sub- 
scribers. The guarantee printed on 
this page protects you -from loss 
whenever you do business with our 
advertisers. 





Forest Domain—The last annual 


report of the commissioner-geperal of 
the land office showed that there are 
now 159 national forest reserves in 
the United States that were created 
by presidential proclamation. These 
embrace upward of 150,000,000 acres. 
Since the last annual report of the 
commissioner the forest area shows 
the phenomenal increase of nearly 
44,000,000 acres. The commissioner 
states that most rigorous efforts are 
being made to restrain unlawful and 
fraudulent practices. in the public 
land states. 


Next Week 


American Agriculturist wilt 
present items of keen interest and 
importance. Owing to lack of 
space we cannot enumerate ali 
the meaty articles that will ap- 
pear then, but herewith give a 
few, just to show our readers 
what is to ed: 


be expect 
Our Monthly News Review, 2 
special feature of this journal 
which appeals to both old and 
young. 











of Keen interest to New Y 
Virginia, Penfisylvania and other 
eastern apple growers who are 
feeling the strong competition of 
the rapidly _developing Pacific 
coast states. 

il- 


Vineyards 
lustrated. Meth of German 
grape growers there will be pre- 
sented by Dr J. Russell Smith. 
Grape growers in the Eric, Chau- 


Pear Orchard Problems, by T. 
B. Lutes of New. Jersey. This arti- 
cle touches upon matters of vital 
importance to orchardists. 

Winter Handling of Dairy 
Cow, by Horace L. Bronson, iilus- 
trated. This is a most timely and 
pertinent subject. 











Work with Farmers for Sefe Roads 
SIX MONTHS OF ENERGETIC SERVICE BY 
MASSACHUSETTS 


ASSOCIATION — AP- 
PALLING AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT RECORD 


Owners of automobiles are enter- 
ing into cordial and businesslike co- 
operation with the farmers and other 
workers for safety and justice in the 
use of the public roads. There has 
been and still is: a class of automo- 
bilists who drive their machines, es- 
pecially upon country roads, in reck- 
less disregard of the comfort and lives 
of others who have equal rights in 
the highway. The great majority of 
automobilists are not of this class and 
organized effort is now under way to 
bring about a square deal for all par- 
ties interested. In Massachusetts 
there is a safe roads automobile as- 
sociation. The report presented at the 
annual meeting recently held is inter- 
esting. 

The association was organized in 
June, 1907, because its membets rec- 
ognized the necessity of having some- 
thing done by the thinking and rea~- 
sonable automobilists to prevent the 
reckless use of highways by operators 
of automobiles, which was fast bring- 
ing all automobilists into disrepute. 
The purposes of the association are 
to secure the safety and protect the 
rights of the public using the high- 
ways, to prevent the reckless and im- 
proper use thereof by operators of 
cars by securing revocation of the 
license of any operator guilty of im- 
proper or dangerous operation, to ad- 
vocate just and reasonable laws and 


_& proper enforcement thereof, and to 


attempt to preserve and improve the 
highways. Pant 
ENERGETIC REFORM WORK 

The work of the association has 
been the investigation and prosecu- 
tion of cases of reckless and improper 
operation, the advice of public offi- 
cials and the instruction of the public, 
especially automobilists, in the law 
and the proprieties requisite for the 
safety and comfort of the public. 
Some idea of the energy with which 
this work has been taken up is in- 
dicated by the fact that an investiga- 
tor was secured who has already in- 
vestigated 203 cases; that counsel was 
employed, and a stenographer keeps 
a careful. record of newspaper clip- 
Pings and other data bearing on ac- 
cidents and the improper use of the 
highways by automobile operators. 

Cases have been prosecuted under 
the direction of the association in the 
courts and before the highway com- 
mission, 33 of the former and 26 of 
the latter. As a partial result, the 
highway commission has revoked 11 
operators’ licenses and suspended five. 
The association has opposed and is 
now. opposing the re-issue of licenses 
to operators whs have been convict- 
ed of reckless operation. ‘The asso- 
ciation has co-operated With city and 
town officials throughout the state; 
rewards have been offered by the as- 
sociation for evidence securing con- 
viction for certain flagrant violation 
of the law. Over 225 letters have 
been sent to the »vwners of automo- 
biles against whom compiaints have 
been made regarding the improper 
display of numbers upon automobiles. 
A distinct improvement has been 
noticed by the authorities as a result. 


APPALLING ACCIDENT RECORD 


The necessity for this association 
is shown by the apalling list of auto- 
mobile accidents reported in the 
papers. These reports are necessarily 
incomplete, and in several instances, 
no doubt, persons reported as injured 
have died later as a result of the in- 
juries received. The association re- 
ports that between June 21, 1907, and 
January 1, 1908, automobile accidents 
in Massachusetts have resulted as 
follows: Persons killed in atuomo- 
biles, 19; not in automobiles, 30; 









Persons seriousiy injured 
automobiles, 183; not in automo- 
Fig total, 464. - Collisions re- 
with automobiles, 83; with 
ow vehicles, 95; with street cars, 
6&2; with trains, wag Namo etc, 60; 
total, 290. Of the accidents re- 
178 oceurred after dark, and 

in the daylight; 258 were in thick- 

ly settled districts and 239 on coun- 
ary Moreover, throughout the 
gix months covered the association 
was exercising its restraining influ- 


ence. 
|} During the year ended June 30, 
7, the railroads of Massachusetts 
killed eight passengers, 96 employees, 
22 travelers at grade crossings and 
158 trespassers, 16 not classified, and 
{4206 were injured. For a six months’ 
Period the casualties weuld presum- 
ably be about one-half these figures— 
(450 killed and 603 injured. When we 
‘consider that the railroads in Massa- 
ehusetts earried over 146,800,000 pas- 


sengers during 1907 and had over 
68, employees, it will be seen that 
‘percentage of automobile accidents 


‘compared with the number of persons 
riding must have been even greater 
an on the railroads. 

In justice it should be stated that 
many of the automobile accidents oc- 
curred without serious fault on the 
mart of the automobilists. On the 
ether hand, a large number could 
thave been prevented had proper care 

m used. The automobilists in the 

e roads’ association belieVe that so 

uch harm can be done by automo- 

that the operators must meet 
er users of the roads more than 
tf way. 


" LAWS SUGGESTED 


mong the suggestions the report 
m the president of the association 
(that the laws should be so amend. 
as to require the state highway 
mmission to investigate. all acci- 
nts in which automobiles are in- 
@olved, and that when they find the 
@ecidents were caused by reckless or. 
@mpropef operation of the machines 
the licenses of the operator should be 
voked. It is further suggested that 
1 vehicles should be required to 
rry lights after dark; should be re- 
fired to keep on the right-hand side 
of the road whenever safe and prac- 
1; that a person convicted in the 
wer court of reckless operation, or 
of operating while under the influence . 
‘of liquor, if he appeals his case, have 
‘his license suspended until the appeal 
is disposed of; that the license tax 
should be graded so that high-power 
ears should pay more than lighter 
and cheaper ones, as they do more 
@amage to the highways; this fund 
should be expended in the improve- 
ment of highways. 


ye WORKING FOR THE COMMON GOOD 


This association includes a large 
Rumber .of automobile enthusiasts 
who are substantial business and pro- 
fessional men, recognizing the great 
benefits to be derived from the use 
of automobiles, but no less the rights 
ef others whose homes are along the 
highways, and whoce lives and finan- 
cial interests are jeopardized by the 
réckiess automobilists. There are in 
ahe association many who run auto- 
mobiles chiefly for the pleasure de- 
rived therefrom All are working 
together to secure the results which 
this journal has long advocated—the 
maintainance of good roads, protec- 
tion from reckless operators of auto- 
mobiles, and a fair opportunity for 
sane and sensible men to enjoy the 

of automobiles without unjust 
restraint. 

Conditions in the middle and west- 
ern states are in the main similar to 
those prevailing in Massachusetts 
with reference to automobiles. Sta- 
tistics show a large number of fatal 
and serieus accidents which might 
have been prevented had the oper- 
ators of automobiles exercised prop- 
er caution. More people are. victims 
of automobile accidents in proportion 
to the number riding in them than in 
railroad accidents. [ft is a hoveful 
sign of the times that automobilists 
@re eo-operating with us to accrom- 

ish reform, and that they mean 

siness, 


The Seaboard Air Line railway has 
gene into the hands of receivers, but 
the affairs of the road are continuing 
as heretofore, and it is expected. that 
the temporary financial embarrass- 
ment will be overcome, 








Aldrich Currency Bill 

A bill has been introduced in the 
United States senate by Senator Ald- 
rich, with the approval of the finance 
committee, of which he is chairman, 
for the purpose of providing emer- 
gency money. National banks, which 
already have the authority~to issue 
notes for circulation, when condi- 
tions justify the issue of more cur- 
rency, might under the bill, in the 
discretion of the secretary of the 
treasury, issue more notes, not to ex- 
ceed for the whole country $250,000,- 

. Security for such issue of notes 
would be allowed in state and mu- 
nicipal bonds and the bonds of such 
railroads as come up to a given 
standard of stability and earning 
power, the secretary of the treasury 
to decide what bonds come within 
the proscribed requirements.’ At 
present bank notes must be secured 
by deposits of government bonds only. 

In order that the extraordinary is- 
sues of bank notes may be retired as 
soon as the spec need for them has 
passed, they would be taxed as fol- 
lows: Notes based on- government 
2% bonds to bear %% tax a year; on 
bonds bearing more than 2%, 5% tax; 
on other bonds, 6% tax. There will 
be vigorous opposition to this meas- 
ure in both bodies of congress, es« 
pecially. in the house. 


Great Western Receivership 

The Chicago Great Western rail- 
road has been placed in the hands of 
receivers. The receivership is because 
of the road’s inability to meet obli- 
gations due in 1908, and the failure 
to secure an extension of time. Loss, 
as the result of the boilermakers’ 
strike last fall, was a partial cause 
for the financial trouble of the com- 
pany. During the iast ten years the 
Great Western has spent $19,000,000 
in reconstruction. It now owes $10,- 
600,000 due, or falling due, within the 


next four years. The amount due 
saries 1908 is placed at over $3,000,- 


The receivers are A. B. Stickney, 
now president of the road, and 
Charies H. F. Smith of St Paul. Af- 
fairs were brought to a climax by 
note holde in London. It is ex- 
pected that arrafigements will -be 
made for issuing a first mortgage 
bend covering all the indebtedness 
of the Great Western and that busi- 








ness will continue without interrup-. 


tion. The road operates lines.in the 
states of Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Kansas and Missouri 

There are hints that the receiver- 
ship may be a step toward turning 
over control of the system _to the 
Caradian Pacific. 


Decision in Favor of Schmitz 


The judgment against ex-Mayor 
Schmitz of San Francisco has been 
set aside by the district court of ap- 
peals,. The court holds that the of- 
fense of which Schmitz was convict- 
ed, the extortion of money from 
restaurants,- under threat of refusing 
them licenses, was not against the 
laws of the state. The court argues 
that the alleged threats were not to 
injure property, nor to do any other 
unlawful injury, and that the indict- 
ment was insufficient in that no un- 
lawful act was alleged. The fact that 
Schmitz and Ruef.extorted thousands 
of dollars from the restaurant keep- 
ers does not make out a case. Abra- 
ham Ruef benefits ty the ruling, for 
“according to it he pleaded guilty to 
an offense that was not against the 
laws of the 

Poth Schmitz and Ruef are entitled 








to releasé on bail; if they obtain the | 


necesssry bondsmen, and they can 
a at. Mberty until the jury finds 

them guilty on one of the Indictments 
charging them with receiving bribes 
from Owing to the 
large number of cases against them, 
the bail would reach an enormous 


sum. aie a — take advantage of 
the decision for 60 days, as that time 
is allowed for for re- 
hearings and other procedure. Dis- 
oes Langdon proposes te 

and Ruef on the 
preva Weeietnente: In the decision 
of the court of appeals, which was 
written by Justice Cooper, Judge 
Dunne is accused of many erroneous 
rulings in admitting evidence against 
Schmitz. 

Fortunately, the Schmitz crowd has 
been entirely cleaned from the San 
Francisco city government. After six 
years of the labor party. administra- 
ticn nominated by Schmitz and Ruef, 
Mayor Taylor has an administration 
under way from which the old gang 
is entirely eliminated. Ruef, who has 
been held under private guard, has 
been transferred to the jail where 
Schmitz and Louis Glass, manager of 
the Pacific States telephone company, 
are confined. 


Rapid Improvement. in Money Markets 


Very rapid improvement is being 
made in the money market. Inasmuch 
as New York is the financial center 
ef the country, the condition of the 
associated banks of that city is high- 
ly important. The associated banks 
dropped to a deficit of $54,000,000 be- 
low their legal reserve requirements 
in November. Within seven weeks 
that reserve was made good. In the 
week ending last Saturday an $11,- 
500,000 deficit was turned into a $6,- 

reserve surplus. 

This shows restored confidence and 
that there has been a general loosen- 
ing of hoarded funds’ among banks 
and individuals. Money held by indi- 
viduals has lately been flowing rapid- 
ly back into the banks all over the 
conntry. The indications are that 
there will soon be congestion in bank 
reserves and very low rates in the 
money markets. 











In order to meet the defects in the 
employers’ liability law, declared un- 
constitutional by the United States 
supreme court, Senator Knox intro- 
duced a new bill. This applies only 
to corporations engaged in such com- 
merce @s congress has the right to 
control and to employees of such cor- 
porations engaged exclusively in in- 
terstate commerce. The existing law 
is so broad as to cover all transpor- 
tation between states. The Knox bill 
is limited to -o om carriers or sim- 
ilar motive power. Another liability 
measure will be introduced by Sen- 
ator LaFollette, who championed the 
measure that has just been decihred 
uncdnstitutional. 





Political conditions in Kentucky are 
in a chaotic condition. The legisla- 
ture will soon elect a United States 
senator. Ex-Gov Beckham, who was 
hominated at the primaries many 
months ago, is the democratic candi- 
date and William O. Bradley, a for- 
mer governor, is the republican 
candidate. On joint baltot the dem- 
ocrats had a majority of eight, but 
there is a great deal of dissatisfac- 
tion in the democratic party because 
of the unsatisfactory conditions re- 
sulting from the Peckham regime 
and the outcome. is somewhat un- 
eertain. 


The great battleship fleet under 
Admiral Evans has safely reached 
Rio Janeiro,- Brazil. The distance 
from Port of Spain, where they 
stopped cver Christmas, was < 
miles. The voyage thus far has been 
successful and without serious acci- 
dent. One-third of the distance from 
Hampton Roads to San Francisco has 
been completed. 





Following the recent trial of Caleb 


Powers, in which the jury disagreed, | 


& movement has been started to seek 
to secure the pardon of Powers by 
Gov Willson of Kentucky. At the re- 
cent trial ten of the jurors favored 
acquittal, while only two. were for 
conviction. A petition is being cir- 
culated throughout the state in be- 
bralf of securing the pardon under the 
direction of a committee consisting 
of seven democrats and five republi- 
cans. 


. After several weeks’ delay the 
United States senate has confirmed 
the nomination of John G. Capers cf 
South Carolina, the commissioner of 
internal revenue. 
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RAILROAD MAN , 

Didn’t Like Being Starved. 
A man. running on a railroad hae 
to be in good condition all the time 


or he is liable to do harm to him- 
self and others. 
A clear head is necessary to rum & 


locomotive or conduct a train. Hven 
a-railroad man’s appetite and di- 
gestion are matters of importance, as 
the clear brain and steady hand re- 
sult from the healthy appetite fol- 
lowed by the proper digestion of food, 

“For the past five years,” writes a 
railroader, “I have been constantly 
troubled with indigestion. Every doc-, 
tor I consulted seemed to want to’ 
starve-me to death. First I was diet- 
ed on warm water and toast until 
I was almost starved; then, when 
they would let me eat, the indiges- 
tion would be right back again. 

“Only temporary relief came from 
remedies, and I tried about all of 
them I saw advertised. About three 
months ago a friend advised me to 
try Grape-Nuts food. The very first 
day I noticed that my appetite was 
satisfied, which had not been the case 
before, that I can remember. 

“In a week, I believe I had more 
energy than ever before in my life. 
I have gained seven pounds and have 
not had a touch of indigestion since 
I have been eating Grape-Nuts. When 
my wife saw how- much good this 
food was doing me she thought she 
would try it awhile. We believe the 
diseoverer of Grape-Nuts found the 
“Perfect Food.” 


Name given by Postum Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich Read “The Road 
to Wellville,” fn pkgs. “There's a 


Reason.” 


LET US TAN 
an oe 








with shipping vags and instrac- 
tions. © are custom fur 
of « wild a 
in world. 

‘© make and sel] Natural Bisck 
ay for d lack 
Brown Prisian, Black Dog Skin, 

fur inea coats; 





Furs Wanted 


We want Hunter and Trapper to 
Send for our Randsome new booklet, 
“Sloman’ egy 

Plan for Hunters 
rs and Dealers.” by 
li of valuable informa- 
tion and sent tree on re- 

quest. We pay generous 
prices for all kinds of furs, 
ve liberal gr ading and 
y ee te 


You can’t afford to sell your 
furs tf you write us. , 


M. Sloman & Co. 82°.S7.74nt2R.®* 
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THE GRAIN‘TRADE—- 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 

















Cashor | W Wheat | Corn xe Oats 
Spot 1908 | 1907 1908 ; i907 | 1908 | 1907 
-76% 40 | 51 aA 

Reefer |i | S| 2 | 8 | |S 
: «| = % | 53 | 00 | 42 
Toledo: a 1.04 78 62 4 53 37 
8t Louis | 1.00 | .% | 59 | 40 | BO | 34 
Min’p’lis :|1.05 | :78 | .58%| .39 | 50° | .33 
Liverpool .j 1.17 | .92 | .76 | 60 | — | — 











At Chicago, while the fair cash and 
export démand for wheat tended to 
give the market activity, other con- 
ditions brought about some weakness 
in prices. Although net declines were 


the rule, there were bright periods of” 


reaction, due to the good demand 
noted above. The inquiry abroad is 
proving’ as large as was generally ex- 
pected in view of the relatively high 
prices. No doubt exists that the ques- 
tion of prices is acting as an export 
deterrent to an appreciable extent. At 
this point No 2 red wheat in store 
sold close to $1 p bu.. No 2 northern 
spring 1.08@1.12 f o b, May delivery 
quotable not far from 1.06. 

Some very conflicting advices are 
coming from Argentina regarding 
crog conditions’ there. European 
and British cables offered relatively 
less strength to the wheat market 
here. Possibly this was attributable 
to the rosy British view of Argentine 
conditions. Reports from winter and 
spring wheat centers of the west are 
to the effect that the flour trade is 
improving slightly. This is reflected 
in the recent advance in mill feed 
prices. Nevertheless, in the opinion 
of millers, the volume of our flour 
exports is far lighter than it should be. 

Corn prices were just a trifle easier, 
but it is significant that this. grain 
held more nearly steady than wheat. 
Recently there has been a phenome- 
nally heavy marketing of hogs in the 
central west, and many lay this at 
the door of relatively high prices for 
corn. The demand for spot corn in 
the east and for the grain on export 
account is fairly encouraging. No 2 
corn sells around 60c p bu, May de- 


livery quotable at about the same 
figure. - 
The market for oats inclined to 


follow the general trend of corn and 
wheat. Although price changes were 
for the most part within a narrow 
range, general conditions surround- 
ing this grain are about as last out- 
lined. All in all, the demand for 
cash oats is encouraging. Standard 
oats in store moved near 50c p bu; 
May delivery quoted in 4 speculative 
way around 538@54c 

Rye somewhat firmer. This was 
brought about by_moere extensive in- 
terest on the part of domestic and 
foreign buyers. No 2 in store quoted 
nominally at 82c p bu. Fresh receipts 
sold at 88@88 \%c. 

Barley offerings continued of mod 
erate proportions, and prices were 
generally well maintained. For choice 
malting barley, quotations ruled 
higher, ranging 95c@$1.04 p bu, the 
last named figure being for finer 
grades, which were § exceedingly 
scarce. Low grade malting moved at 
“te poor to choice screenings 40 


Sieben of clover seed were light 
to meager at times. Cash seed, poor 
to-choice, quotable at $14@16.50 p 100 
Ibs, Mar delivery 17.25. Timothy in 
request at 4.35@4.40 on contract. Mil- 
lets generally steady; hungarian 1.35 
@1.50, broom corn millet 1@1.15, 
buckwheat 1.75, for sound milling. 


At New Yerk, exports of grain are 
fair, but high prices are cutting down 
operations to a certain extent. Coarse 
corn meal brings $1.35@1.40 p 100 
Ibs, buckwheat flour 3, rye 95e¢ p bu f 
o b, No 2 red wheat 1.05@1.08 in 


elevators, No 1 northern’ = spring 
wheat 1.24 f o b, No 2 corn ec in 
store, mixed oats 53%4c in | store, 


cliuned white oats 32 to 38 Ibs, 56 
@60e. . 


_ ket continued, although 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


At Chicago, the moderate improve- 
ment recently noted in the cattle mar- 
there was 
nothing in the way of an unusual up- 
turn in prices. The demand for 
slaughter proved more-extensive, and 
buyers took hold with sorne show of 
activity.. Prices averaged the highest 
for a period of more than a month. 
The export inquiry is showing up bet- 
ter, and this is reflected in a better 
tone to the market on 1200 to 1400- 
lb beeves. 














Good to fcy native beeves ---$ 5.75@ 6.5 
Common to fair native beeves . . 4£25@ 5.00 
Butcher cows, choice to extra . . 3.0@ 430 
Butcher cows, poor to good \.... . 2.500@ 3.0 
Boatehte: WES noc stds dencecssevvcsbiccs ceseees 2.50@ 4.40 
Canners, cows and gag Scccescesccesevees 1.30@ 2.3 
Stockers, 500 to 750 Ibs .. 2.5@ 3.75 
Feeders, good to fcy 3.73@ 4.75 
Veal calves .....s+.... . 4.50@ 7.50 
Milch cows, p head , 23.00@55.00 
Good to prime heifers . 3.50@ 5.2 
Stags, good to Choice ......-.cccecenesevcve 3.50@ 4.40 

Butcher stock proved uneven, but 
in the main did fairly well. Offer- 


ings of desirable export bulls proved 
moderate. Packers were not adverse 
to taking on generous supplies of 
canning and cutter cows. Veal mar- 
ket uneven to firmer. Country buyers 
seemed more anxious to pick up well- 
bred feeding steers. Milch cow trade 
somewhat slow, good to choice offer- 
ings realizing $40@50 ea. 

The hog market suffered materially 
from excessive shipments. Receipts 
here and at other western points for 
a time proved larger than require- 
ments. Packers surprised the trade 
by buying more freely than expected. 
Last week some western markets 
broke their record for hog ree 
At this point prices ranged $4:25@ 
4.50, but there was hope of improye- 
ment when arrivals lightened. 

The sheep market seems to be grad- 
ually but surely getting back to its 
own. From now on, however, Col 
and other big feeding states of 
the west will bé shipping fed stock 
with some freedom, so no general 
scarcity of supplies is looked for. Na- 
tive wethers brought $5@5.65 p 100 
Ibs, ewes 4.50@5.25, yearlings 5.25@ 
6.35, feeding wethers 4@4.60, fat 
lambs 6.75@7.40, feeding lambs 5 
@6.25. 

The Horse Market 

At Chicago, the volume of trade is 

larger, and the general tone of the 


market shows improvement. Both 
shippers and buyers express them- 
selves as better satisfied with the 


outlook. The demand from the east 
seems to exhibit more life. Desirable 
drafts brought $175@225 ea, general- 
purpose farm hor, 75@150, loggers 
and feeders 150@200, heavy mules 175 
@200. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Apples 
The exports of apples from the U 
S and Can in bbls for the week 
ending Jan 4, ’08, as compared with 
former years as compiled by George 
Harnden of Boston, were as follows: 





‘From TO Liverpool London Others Total 
Boston 156 2,318 9,391 
ortland 233 400 1.5235 27,158 
New York’. oo Se 1,298 5,947 8,530 

Halifax 700 2,788 3,488 
8t John, NB .. 1,018 293 1,109 2,420 
Total for week pie “4995 10,899 87 
Same week 1907 ..31,491 25.025 ‘12 8.156 
Same week 1906 .,19,360 8,686 17,509 45 


At New York, receipts are moder- 
ate and market is generally satisfac- 
tory for the best grades, although 
not active. Strictly prime sorts well 
sustained. Mixed’ $2.50@4 p_ bbl, 
Spitzenberg 2, 25 @ 2. 50, Spys 2.25@3, 
Baldwins 2. 25@3 .50,.Greenings 3@)5. 

Beans 

At New. York, “moderate -trade is 
reported im marrows, “market steady 
at $2.30@2.35 p bu for choice, me- 
diums 2.27@2.30, pen beans 2.25@ 
2.27, A disposition to hold goods at 
stronger prices is noted:- Yellow eves 
2.15 p bu, limas 3.60. 


Mill Feeds 
rE. ay% New York, market 
steady, easy in_all lines. City bran 
$27, p ton in 100-lb sacks, middlings 
26.50, red dog 30 in 140- Ib sacks, lin- 
seed meal 31.50@81.75. 


dull . and 


Cabbage 
At New York, market generally 
steady, with fair supply and little 





THE “LATEST? MARKETS 





change. Danish seed $9@12 oom, 
domestic 6@7, red cabbage 1 
p bbl. 

At Buffalo, supplies light, 
easy, choice heads $3.50@4 p 100 Ine. lbs, 
fair grades 2.50@3. 

At Philadelphia, market | easier 


under ample offerings. Danish $9@ 
10 p ton, domestic 5@7. 

At Pittsburg, a fair demand and 
steady quotations. Danish $9@10 p 
ton, domestic 6@7, ° local 115@1.25 
p bbl. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, receipts of calves 
quite: heavy, with a strong demand. 
Country dressed veal 12@13%c p Ib, 
pork 7@8c, roasting pigs 10@12c, 
hothouse lambs 9@11 ea. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York. market is very 
slightly supplied with fancy evap ap- 
ples and others in good demand. 
Choice stock none too plentiful. 
Prime evap 8@8%c p Ib, sun-dried 6 
@7e, chops $2@2.05 p 100 lbs, evap 
raspberries 33@34c p Ib. 


Eggs 
At New York, market for fresh 
gathered is fluctuating and stock has 
been well cleaned out. Strictly fresh 
sorts quite searce. Storage eggs be- 
ing handled freely. Fresh locals 28 
@29c p doz, refrigerator 19@20c, 
limed 17@19c. 
Fresh Fruits 
At New York, cranberries quiet, 
Cape Cods $7.50@8 p bbl, Jerseys 
6@7 Fla fruits are coming in lively, 
and prices of evenly choice sorts have 
been reduced. Fla strawberries 40@ 
50e p at, oranges 1@2 p bx, grape 
fruit 3@6. 
Hay and Straw 
Ai New York, the firm tone which 
developed recent! has been followed 
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The Storrs & Harrison Co., Bex197 , Painesville, Ohio 
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all who ask for it. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Pack: RB. We) 


Stokes 


EED 


Standards 


lf you have a farm and grow vegetables or 
flowers for market, write for my new 1908 cata- 
logue—free. Explains my new way of selling 
seeds, which makes it easy for you to get. the 
best of each variety. Shows photogra of 
etables and flowers raised from 
gives full directions for your 





the kind of v 


my seeds " 
success. 


“Rena Best” Early Tomato 


is ready for market before all others, and com- 
mands best prices, Let me tell you about it. 


Special 10c Combination offer 
Write for free “the Kier or send me roc in eg | 








NOT NUBBINS, BUT— 
two shapely ears and 
more per stalk. 
Ears that are solid from tip | 
- to butt. 
Every grain plump and heavy J 
and rich. 
That is the common record * 
when a worn soil is properly 
treated with 


POTASH 


Let us send our Free Booklet, 
‘“‘ Plant Food.” ir is a scientific discus. 
sion of the agricultural problem, and is 
— simple and practical. It 

Geld Welt forit to-day. Address , 
Mande rite for it to-day. Address 


“Rew York 90 Nase KALI ve suet 

















sad Fruit, and Make the Most Money For 
ou. 


stock. Every one 
“The best that can be pro- 
duced.” If that is the kind you a, 
choose from our Millions of Apple— Peach 
—Plum—Peer and Cherry Trees. Straw- 
berries, Grapes and Ornamentals. 
occupy ee 1,000 acres. 


Our nurseries 
We grow more apple and trees 
than any other nursery in the country. 
Therefore we can make lower prices 
our quality of trees than could 


‘Safe delivery to all points and complete 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


s 
Write For Catalog large 
epdeeme boeken, Senet eee 
price all the leading ee of all 


other small 
fruit plants pe eee Oyo trees roses. 
‘You need it for comparison, at least. 


We will send it promptly 








Burpee’s 
“Seeds that Grow” 


are the Best Seeds that can be Grown. 
We do the testing— You run no-risk ! 
If you garden, you should study 


‘¢The Leading American 
Seed .Catalog’’ 


_ A postal card will bring you a copy by setum mail. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
Seed Growers, Philadelphia, 




















































































































































































































iatae inten thal lesiy in —_ 
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mixed clover 18@ rye straw 

12@14, oat and wheat 


At Boston, little change in market 
from previous weeks. Receipts mod- 
erate and demand slow. Choice timo- 
thy $21 p ton, choice rye straw 144@ 
15, oat 11 ‘ 

Onions 


At New York, receipts fairly liberal. 
Very good demand market for 
prime sorts has ruled in sellers’ fa- 
vor. White sorts have shown im- 
prevement. Yellows must be fancy 
to command top of market. White 
Ct $8@5 p bbi, state 1@1.37 | p bskt, 


state and western yellows 1@2 p bag, 
Orange Co yellows 1.50@1. p bag, 
shallots 2.50@3.50 p bbl. 

° Potatoes 


At New York, receipts of state and 
western stock have been lighter and 
market has gained a firmer tone. 
Bulk of sales at $2@2.10 p sk, eastern 

toes searce and bringing 2.12@ 

25, Jerseys 1.75@2 p bag, state dnd 

western 1.990@2.15 p sk. 


Poultry 


At New York, there is a good de- 
fmand for live poultry, with some- 
what l'zhter receipts. Fowils 12@13c 
p ib, chickens 12c, roosters 8@9c, tur- 
keys i4c, ducks 11@12c, pigeons 20c 
p pr. Stocks of dressed poultry- have 
shrunk, and fcy grades are scarce 
and higher.. Supplies of turkeys 
large. Western scalded turkeys 16@ 
17e p ib, dry-picked 15@16c, iocal 
spring chickens 22@25c, western 18 

20c, roasting chickens 15@16c, 
‘western 13@id4c, .dry-picked fowls 13 

i4c, capons 18@20c, squabs $3@ 
ig.50 p coz. 


Vegetables 
At New York, caulifiower in light 
demand, $2.50@4 p bbl, brussels 


sprouts 8@10c p at, old beets $1.75@ 
2 p bbi, carrots $1@1.25 p bag, state 
celery 45@@50c p doz stalks, Fila 
cukes $1@2 p bskt, eggplant $1@2 p 
bx, horse-radish $2@5 p 100 ibe, 
Norfolk kale 50@60c p bbl, leeks 
“gos p 100 bchs, Fla _tettuce 
T5@? pvp bskt oyster lant 
sae p 100 bdbechs, okra $1.25@2.25 
P earrier, Fla peppers 75c@1.50, par- 
snips 75ic@1.25 p bbdi, radishes 
2.75, tomatoes $1@2.25 p currier, old 
turnips $1@1.25 p bbl, water cress $1 
p 100 behs 


THE DAIRY " MARKETS 





The Batter Situation 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERBIES 
; New York Boston Chicago 
08... 30 30 29 
“OT.. 33 31% 31 
"06... 261, 2614 25% 
The markets have settled down after 


‘tthe holiday season and trade is con- 
tinuing along usual lines. There is 
@ general ghortage of the fancy 
grades and quotations for these are 
strong and in some instances improv- 
sing. Storage cmy is demanding good 
attention everywhere, some holders 
asking advanced prices. Process but- 
ter is firm and exporters picking up 
Slightiy of the cheaper sorts. Sup- 
ply of milk continues good owing 
to mild winter. 


At New York, butter market shows 
better tone, receipts have been regu- 
lar with shortness of top grades. 
Fancy cmy 28@3ic p ib, state dairy 
2@W%e, renovated 22@23c, western 
factory 19@20c, rolls 16@19c, pack- 
ing stock 17@18c. Choice storage cmy 
has attracted much attention and a 
larger business has been done in 
these grades. 


At Chicago, a firm feeling prevails. 


Quotations. are unchanged. Trade is 
reported as very good. _Extra fresh 
omy 29c p !b, dairies 21@25c, rolls 
16@17c. 


At Boston, receipts of butter mod- 
erate and market for fine grades ac- 
tive and firm. Northern N ¥ cmy 29c¢ 

Ib, N Y dairy 24@26c, renovated 

@23c, storage cmy 27@28c 


The Cheese Markets 
At New York, little change during 


the past week, but stocks are mod- 
erate and the finest grades of skims 
bave had a fair demand at 8@9c p 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


Sct £2: GIs am ates 4 


At steady feeling for 
American cheese; western twins 
12%c p Ib, daisies 18@13%c, young 

Swiss Lim- 


Americas 12% @ 13c, 

berger 14%c, brick 11@11%c. 
At Boston, market continues quiet 

and receipts light. Supplies of fine 

cheese are firmly heid. N Y twins 15 

@15%ce p Ib, N ¥ skims 11@12c, 

northern twins: 12@l5c. 


Country Produce Markets 


At Philadelphia, bran $25@26 p ton, 
baled timothy hay 19@20. Cmy tub 
butter 31@32c p ib, prints 32@33c, 
dairy af c cheese 16c. 
p doz, southern 23c, 





live f a Wis 11612 Ib, ters 9c, 
ve oa e.p roosters 

sp ae th ducks 13c, geese 
11@ ” turkeys 14@15c, young pig- 
eons LA yy p pr. Choice N Y ap- 
ples 3@3.50 bbl, fcy Kings 8@5, 
cranberries 6. 8 p bbi, Fla straw- 


Potatoes Tic p 
1 p bskt, yellow on- 
ions 65c p bu, cauliflower 2. 3.50 
p bbl, Fla squash 1@1.50 p _  1i1-3- 
bbl bskt. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, choice 
timothy hay 8@18.50 p ton, rye 
straw 13@13.50, oat and wheat 9@10, 
bran 25. middlings . 28@29. Cmy 
print butter 31@32c p Ib, tubs 29@ 
3lc, dairy rolls 20@22c. Fresh eggs 
24c p doz, southern 21@22c, live hens 
11@i3ec p Ib, roosters 25@30c ea, 
chicks 12c, ducks 11@12ce, turkeys 13 
@l4c. Potatoes G5ic p bu, sweet po- 
tatoes 4@4.50 bbl, beets 2@2.50 p 
cra, cabbage 4@8 p ten, carrots 25@ 

p bu, celery 45c p bch, string 
beans 2.25@3 p cra, onions 70c p = 
turnips 25c, pumpkins 5 p 100. 
ples 125@2 p bbl, cranberries 6@t. 
Choice steer’ 44%4,@4%c p Ib, veal 
calves 6@7c, sheep 3@3%c, lambs 6 
@6%c, dressed pork 6@6 %c. 

OHTO—At Cleveland, cmy print 
butter 3ic p. tb, tubs 29@30c, dairy 23 

c, fc cheese 15@16c. Fresh cuss 
27c p doz, live chickens 8@10c 
turkeys 13@l4c, ducks 11 120 
Choice apples $4@4.50 p bbl, Bald- 
wins 3@3.50, strawberries 45c p qt, 
cranberries 7@8.50. Potatoes steady 
at 80c p bu, rutabagas 40c, local on- 
ions 90c 1.10 p 100 Ibs, hothouse 
lettuce 6@7c p ib, cukes 9@10 p bx, 
celery 30c p beh, Hubbard squash 60 
@70 p ton, marrow beans 2.75@38 p 
oe navies 2.60. Choice heavy hogs 

4%<¢ p Ib, lambs 7@7%e, sheep 
i b4%c, calves 8144@8%c, fat steers 
5@5 ic. 


The of Sunshine 
MRS H. U. MARTIN, NEW YORE 

Why is it our daily living lacks 
sunshine, and what is the remedy? 
Looking over the vast field of Amer- 
ican homes we find food, clothing, 
music, pictures, libraries, education 
for those children able to digest it 
under the cramming.system of the 
average public school—all the neces- 
saries and numberless luxuries which 
should go a long way to make happi- 
hess—and yet I can count on my 
fingers the homes where I do not find 
the need of practicing the gospel of 
sunshine. In how many homes is the 
pace set for the daily life by an ab- 
solutely sunny breakfast hour? How 
many youths and maidens open the 
floodgates of love by a cheery word 
or a kiss when they first meet their 
mother in the morning? How many 
fathers are gladdened for the day by 
an appreciative’ five minutes’ talk 
with the family? There is inspiration 
in the cheery “Good morning” and 
the smile that makes the morning 


good. 

Think well of anyone and you will 
be full of energy. . The world delights 
in happy, sunny-faced people; there- 
fore, let your first morning thought 
be: I will be happy today. The 
world is flooded with love, beauty, 
joy and gladness. The spirit of God 
is.over all, the harmony of eternal 
good reigns supreme. The air of joy 
is very cheap, and it is a privilege 
to smile and send chéer into hearts 
that seem  cheerless. You cannot 


.*Excerpts from an address at the 
recent woman’s institute held at 
bi Henrietta in Monroe county, 

_ [To Page 77} 














THE. VERY LATEST IN 
CREAM SEPARATORS 





Everyone having the miik of two or more cows to care for 
should not fail to see and examine the new tmproved DE 
LAVAL Cream Separators. These new machines embody the 
very latest improvements in cream separator 
and are the result of the past two years of tests and experi- 
ments, backed up by our experience of thirty years in the 


manufacture of separators. 


There are ten new styles, ten new capacities and ten 
new prices. There is a machine for every dairy, from the 
smallest to the largest and at a price that will 


pocket 


The DE LAVAL was the original separator, 
always led in every separator invention and 


All good features are now bettered and many new and novel 


ones added, makin 
imitating machin 


world’s standard. 
Last, but not least, 


prices. 
Send for free new 


the De LAVAL even more superior to 
than in the past. 

The new patented DE LAVAL 
with its separate spindle, is a triumph in 
struction, and the whole machine, from the patented “anti- 
splash”’* sanitary supply can to the base, 
chanical beauty, simplicity and convenience, 
smoothly and noiselessly as a watch. 
serew driver—is required te set the machine or to entirely 
remove its parts. The new DE LAVAL sells on its appear- 
ance alone, while back of that are those 
skimming qualities that have made 


and notwithstanding the many big 
improvements, a considerable reduction has been made in all 


1908 DE LAVAL catalog. 


construction, 


fit every 


and it has 
improvement. 


bowl, 
con- 


balanced 
separator 


center 


is a lesson in me- 
operating as 


Only ene tool—a 


and 
the 


mechanical! 


the DE LAVAL 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
General Offices: 

74 CoRTLANDT Srreer “* “Pano 
NEW YORK 


@ E. Maprson Street 
CHICAGO 


126 Friusert St. 

™, ILADELPHIA 

D Sacramento STs. 
BUSAN FRANCISCO 





178-177 Wiiitam STREET 
MONTREAL 


107 Finst_Steser 
PORTLAND, OREG. 








ROOFS 


Not affected Lae LE 


Pepe 


THAT NEVER WEAR OUT 
Sea Green and Purple S Slate Roofs 
cbsolutely Inat forever. _B Boing split cock, thoy art they are spark 


Uike' metal-and 


Sid Beier i oh baling Sex Ss 


reqsees. WRITE TO 
our local 


Us aT ON 
the Same of your roofer. 


THE AMEEENDAST ORR GREEN SLATE COMIPAEY, Box 42, GRANVILLE, MY. 











Let Us Send You a Pair of 


eerie 


rubber boots we refund 
The Rubber Boots with Leather Soles 













rinds any 
knife to sickle. 
Different sizes. Foot 
power attachment. 
Write for circular of particu- 
hare. agents wanted. Address, 


ROYAL MFG. CO. 222 E Waiect St, ‘Lancaster 





ICE PLOWS 


Cuts two rows. Equals 2 
men with saws. Catalogue tells 
all about it. Tega eg OS 
Wa, M. PRAY, 





|e More Blind 


| sore eyes. Barry Os., Iowa City, Lowa, have sure cure. 





For ae Ophthalmia 
Moon Blindness and other 





MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES 
Protect the home from fire and | 

HANDSORE. INEKPESSIVE. DURASLE. 
MONTROSS METAL SHINGLE CO., Camden, . J 









Send this direct to 


Agriculturist” is in every way your 
own home paper. 





Object Lessons for Fruit Growers 


[From Page 65] 

of Carlton; fourth vice-president, W. 
S. Page of Linden; secretary, HB. C. 
Gillette of Penn Yan; treasurer, C. 
H. Darrow of Geneva; executive com- 
mittee, B. J. Case of Sodus, chair- 
man, S. W. Wadhams, L. L. Morrell, 
T. B. Wilson and F. M, Bradley.e 

Sec EB. C. Gillette of Penn Yan and 
Treas C. H.. Darrow of Geneva made 
their annual reports, which showed 
that the association was in a flouring- 
ing condition. Pres J. R. Cornell in 
his annual report recommended that 
the sliding scale fee of $1 and $2 be 
abolished and « uniform fee of $2 be 
charged. Such action was afterward 
taken by the association. 

WHERE THE PRIZES WENT 

‘John A. Maney of Geneva and 
George R. Schauber of Ballston Lake, 
judges on the fruit display at the Al- 
hambra hall, announced the follow- 
ing awards: 





Largest and best display of apples - 


grown by one exhibitor, number’ of 
varieties to count 25%, value of varie- 
ties 25% and quality 50%; first prize, 
$10, Grant Hitchings of South On- 
ondaga; second prize, $6, M. F, Pier- 
son of Seneca Castle; third prize, $4, 
Townsend Cole of Le Grangeville. 
Best ten varieties for commercial 
use, value and quality both to be con- 
sidered, first prize $5, Grant Hitch- 
ings; second prize, $3, M. F. Pierson. 
Best five varieties for family use, 


first prize, . Grant Hitchings; sec- 
ond prize, $2, M. F. Pierson; third 
prize, $1, L. J. Sweeney of Marion. 


Best bushel box of apples for mar- 
et, fruit and packing to be consid- 
ered, first prize, $6, Roy McPherson 
of Le Roy; second prise, $4, M. F. 
Pierson. 

Best display of pears, first prize, $3, 
John T. Roberts of Syracuse; second 
prize, $2, Townsend Cole, 

Best display of grapes, first prize 
$3 La Mont Worden of Fayetteville; 
second prize, $2, John T. Roberts of 
Syracuse. 

Single platés of apples, first prize, 
$2; second prize, $1 in each case. 
Baldwins, first, L. L. Morrell of Kin- 
derhook; second, D. B. Weaver of 
Waterloo; Suttons, first, L. L. Mor- 
rell; second, E. C. Gillette; Ben Da- 
vis, first, D. B. Weaver; second, M. 
F. Pierson. Spitzenberg, first, B. J. 
Case of Sodus; second, Edward Catch- 
pole of North Rose: R I Greening, 
first, D. B. Weaver; second M. F. Pier- 
son; Newtown Pippin, first, M. F. Pier- 
son; Wagener, first, George La Mont 
of Albion; second, Grant Hitchings; 
King, first, George La Mont; second, 
L. L. Morrell. 

Single plates of- pears, first prize. 
$2; second prize, $1. Kieffer, first, 
Townsend Cole of Le Grangeville; no 
second; Anjou,*first, La Mont wor- 
den of Fayetteville; no second. 





Tobacco Notes 


Cayuea Co—Very little tobacco has . 


been sold here to date. One first-class 
crop is said to have changed hands at 
the remarkable price of 19¢ p Ib in 
the bdle, going to a packer at Wol- 
ecott. Tobacco is pretty much all 
taken down in this section. and 
stripped.—[H. N. 





‘ing organization. Meetings” will 


.NEW YORK 


Fruit Growers’ Annual Meeting 


The 538d annual round-up of the 
western New York horticultural so- 
ciety at Rochester January 22 and 23 
promises to be one of the liveliest 
sessions ever held by this enterpris- 
be 
held in the Eureka club building on 
Clinton avenue north, about two min- 
utes’ walk from Main street east, 
toward the central depot. The help- 
ful influence that .this society has had 
upon the development of fruit cul- 


ture in the Empire state is far- 
reaching. The annual membership 
fee is $1. The present list contains 


over 1000 names. Life membership 
fee ‘is $10.. Members should remit $1 
fee to the secretary, wh will send 
membership ticket as  a_ receipt, 
which must be presented at the door 
for admittance. This can be paid at 
the door, but it would be better to 
settle the matter now. It is not ex- 
pected that there will be any changes 
in the program. ‘ 

In addition to reports from com- 
mittees, there will be addresses by 
the following: Dr W. H. Jordan, 
Twenty-five years’ experience in sta- 
tion work; William A. Taylor, pomol- 
ogist United States department of 
agriculture, Are we planting enough 
varieties; Prof U. P. Hedrick, Tillage 
vs sod mulch; M. C. Burritt, Co- 
operation in packing and marketing 
of orchard fruits; Dr L. L. Van Slyke, 
Atmospheric nitrogen as a future 
commercial source of plant food; 
Prof John Craig, Progress of inspec- 
tion work with apples; S. D. Willard, 
Report of legislative committee; Prof 
Lowell Judson, Fruit packing, this 
talk: will be preparatory to packing 
demonstrations, particulars of which 
will be announced; Prof P. J. Par- 
rott, Observations on fruit insécts; 
Prof Howard EH. Eaton, Relation of 
birds to horticulture, illustrated with 
stereopticon slides. George T. Powell, 
Members’ hour. Opportunity will be 
given to bring up any subject of per- 
sonal interest. Six minytes will be 
allowed for the statement of each 
question, and an equal amount of 
time for any other member to express 
himself on the same question. 

Ss. H. Fulton of West Virginia will 
discuss planting and caring for a 
peach .orchard. This speaker was 
brought up in the peach business in 
Michigan; ‘has -had experience in 
western . New York;: spent’ several 
years in connection with the fruit 
transportation and storage work of 
the bureau of plant industry, United 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


States department of agriculture, and 
is now engaged in the development 
of an orchard of nearly 400 acres of 
young trees, peaches and apples. Re- 
port of committee on nomination, 
election of officers. George T. Powell 
will discuss dwarf apple trees in 
commercial orchards and the value 
and possibilities in dwarfing standard 
trees through special means of prun- 
ing. This talk will be illustrated by 
charts. W. W. Farnsworth, secretary 
Ohio horticultural society and chief 
division, will discuss Small fruit cul- 
ture. 


a 


Notes from State Capital 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





The legislature gets to work slowly, 
and it will be a couple of weeks be- 
fore important legislation is ready 
for introduction. Senator Agnew of 
New York city and Assemblyman 
Hammond of Syracuse have both in- 
troduced bills to embody the recom- 
mendations of Gov Hughes in the 
maiter of aholishing race-track 
gambling. Both provide for appro- 
priations for the agricultural socie- 
ties of about the amount they have 
received from their percentages. of 
gross receipts from race _ tracks. 
Theré will be a hard fight over this. 
Only a strong showing of public sen- 
timent such as forcéd the passage of 
the public service commissions law, 
can prevent its defeat at the hands 
of the racing interests. The lines are 
forming, but there has been as yet 
no definite line-up. 

The annual report of the state 
agricultural department will be pre- 
sented this week. This department 
has lately been gathering unclean 
milk cans ana holding them as evi- 
dence against owners, and at the 
same time putting owners. to the ex- 
pense and inconvenience of purchas- 
ing new ones. Conditions have ma- 
terially improved under this policy. It 
is reported that little bob veal is now 
being sold in the state. This is held 
to be due to the. enactment of the law 
authorizing agents of the department 
to seize young calves, dead or alive, 
when found under suspicious circum- 
stances. . 

Well-informed speculation as to 
the recommendations of the legisla- 
tive highway commission, which will 
report about February 1, is to the ef- 
fect that the commission will propose 
to substitute a highway commission 
to have charge of highway work and 
maintenance in place of the state en 
gineer. - 


Syracuse Fanciers’ Association will 
hold a poultry show in Syracuse some 








CREDITABLE FRUIT EXHIBIT IN THE EMPIRE STATE 


New York horticultural society at the 


The fruit shown by the western 


New York state fair each fall is of very 
have attracted much attention and their popularity is in. no small 
due to the energetic work of the secretary, John Hall, who is shown with 
his coat off in the accompanying illustration. 

The first prize of $350 was 
The score was 94.6 points: out of a possible 


assistant, Frank EB. Ruppert. 
western New York society. 


These- exhibits 
way 


high character. 


At his side is his efficient 
awarded the 


100, while the Néw York fruit growers’ association came in fer second 


place with 92.7 points. 


The two collections were very well balanced an‘ 


the judge, Prof Munson of West Virginia, said he had never seen a more 


representative lot of fruit any place. 
for the.annual meeting of the society at 


Special plans are now being made 
Rochester, January 22. and 23. 





time this year. At the annual meet- 
ing recently the following officers 
were elected: Pres, Dr H.'G. Locke; 
1st vice-pres, Jacob C. Miller, Jr; 2d 
vice-pres, Andrew White; treas, W. 
B. Candee; sec pro tem, A. S. White, 
and directors, W. P. Butler and C. C, 
De Puy.—[A. J. B. 


Onondaga Fair Association stock- 
holders met at Phoenix last week and 
elected the following directors: John 
O’Brien, A. Hart, W. W. Spencer, B. 
Martin. John W. Cronin, T. C. Sweet, 
Ernest +. White, H. R. Lacy, 8. C. 
Pendergast, M. Stevens, M. A. Hughes 
and C. K. Williams. The directors 
elected the following officers: Pres, 
John O’Brien; vice-prests, W. M. Ab- 
bott, Barney Martin, John W. Cronin; 
sec, C. K. Williams; treas, N. A. 
Hughes; gen supt, J. C. Fox. John 
O’Brien and T. C, Sweet were elected 
delegates to the meeting cf county 
fair associations in Albany.—[A. J. B. 


Timber Famine Threatened—The 
annual report of the state forest, fish 
and game commissioner of New York 
is mo emphatic in its demand for 
awakening of the state to the need of 
some provision for perpetuating the 
forests. He states that at the pres- 
ent rate of consumption in 20 years’ 
time there will be no commercial 
timber standing in the state. It is 
estimated that there will be 41,000,- 
000,000 feet of sawing timber left on 
public and private lands. 


The Farmers’ Institute scheduled 
for Yorktown Jan 30 will be held at 
Yorktown Hights instead. Same 
date, 

The Farmers’ Institute assigned to 
Ransomville Jan 25 has been changed 
to Newfane, same date. 


The Poultry Institute scheduled for 


White Plains Mar 11 and 12 has been 
> bandoned. 


Fruit Evaporators Meet—At Roch- 
ester last week" the Western New 
York evaporated fruit producers’ as- 
sociation unanimously voted to en- 
large the name and the scope of the 
association by dropping the word 
“western.” All the officers were re- 
elected: President, 8S. W. Catchpole 
of North Rose; vice-presidents, A. L. 
Hatch of Walworth, Olin. Jolly of 
Sodus, Royal Wilson of Williamson 
and Fred Wooster of Ontario: secre- 
tary, L. J. Tweezey of Marion; treas- 
urer, Addison Ward of North Rose. 
About 200 members, are enrolled. 


About half are both growers and 
manufacturers, 
Johnsonville, Rensselaer Co —- 


Farmers are getting in their wood. 
Help is so scarce that farmers are 
planning to get a start of the spring 
work, Stock is wintering fine. The 
coming season looks prosperous, as 
the prices are good. Dairying has 
increased one-half-in this section in 
the last three years. 


Howell, Steuben Co—Potato mar- 
ket dull, with price hovering around 
55c. No hay moving and price off 
from $3 to $4 from fall market, 
which reached $17 for No 1 timothy. 
Butter is high, bringing 28 to 30c. 


Elba, Genesee Co—The folowing 
prices prevail in this section: Wheat 
$1 p bu, oats 55 to 60c, beans $1.85 to 
$1.95, apples $2.25 p bbl, potatoes 50c, 
hay $15 p ton, calves 7\4c, hogs 5e, 
lambs 6%c, eggs 30c p. doz, butter 
80c p lb. Have not had much cold 
weather.. No ice cut yet. Help is 
plenty and wages not so high as 
other years. 


Richland, Oswego Co—The winter 
has been mild. Farmers are feeding 
grain, on account of short hay crop. 
Milk is $2 p 100 lbs at the Pulaski 
condensery and $1.74 at the milk sta- 
tions, butter 25c p Ib, eggs 28c¢ p doz. 


Avoca, Steuben Co—Weather has 
been bad for winter grain and there 
has been no snow to _ protect it. 
Farmers are cutting wood and draw- 
ing potatoes to market. They are 
moving freely, which shows that 
producers ‘are satisfied with the 
prices, 50 to\60c p bu. Very few are 
left in growers’ hands. Buckwheat 
$1.50 p 106 lbs, corn $1.20, hay $12 
to $15 p ton.\ All meats are lower. 


Rodman, Jefferson Co—Dairying is 
the chief industry here, with hogs as 








| ~ Ss 
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a side issue. Butter and cheese have 
mostiy been shipped... Wyman Bros 
have 1000 bus of potatoes on hand. 
Potato growing is being followed 
more than usual. 

Holland, Erie Co—A Iot of plow- 
ing was done this fall, and farmers 
are now busy cutting wood. Winter 
wheat looks well. Potatoes selling 
at 55c p bu, butter 28c p Ib, eggs 30¢ 
p doz. 


The Latest Hop Growers’ Union 








Members of the Pacific coast hop 
growers’ union claim‘ that prospects 
are very bright for the new associa- 
tion. As already announced in these 
columns, the object of the hop grow- 
ers’ union is to promote and perfect 
@n organization. which will bring to 
hop growers. better conditions and 
profits. 

The proposition is that all hoq 
crops are to be turned over abso- 
lutely to the union to handle. as a 
wnion. When hops are received by 
‘the union they are graded by experts 
and each grower will receive credit 
for his corresponding number of baies 
af hops of each grade. As the hops 
are sold by the union, the proceeds 
less the commission retained for ex- 
penses will be divided among mem- 
bers of the union in proportion to 
the hops they have supplied. By 
this means the individual hops lose 
their identity and all hops are han- 
died as a unit. Bach grower receives 
his pro rata pay as hops are sold, 
and quite independently of whether 
the hops he grew are sold or not. 

Reports from the Pacific coast 
states note a moderate business in 
medium grade hops, prices ranging 
from 5 cents to @ cents a pound. 
Market quiet in New York state. 
Prices given herewith. 


LATEST NEW YORK HOP PRICES 

{In cents per fb with comparisons.] 
1907 1906 1905 

NW Y state, ch...16@17 23@24 20@21 
med to prime.13@15 21@22 17@19 
Pac coast, ch. ..11@12 18@19 14@15 
med to prime. 8@10 16@17 12@13 
Olds pda gba 3 5@ 9 10@13 8@10 
German ....... 28@36 36@42 30@40 





Country Produce Markets 


NEW YORK—At Buffalo, marrow 


beans $2.40@2.50 p oe pea beans 2.30 
@2.35; red kidney 2.25, potatoes 70c 


p bu, sweets 4@5 D bbl, cucumbers 
1.25 p doz, squash 2.50 p 100 Ibs, let- 
fuce 60@90c p bx, mushrooms 35@ 
50c p ib, yellow turnips Se p bbl 
.|€my print butter 31@32c p 1b, tubs 
'29@30c, dairy 21@24c, rolls 20c, fc 
theese 15@16c. State eggs 33@34c 
\p doz, western 27c, storage .19@21c, 


'five turkeys 16@17c p lb, fowls 13@ 
Ic, ducks 12@14c.. Fancy apples 4.50 
p bbl, common 2@3. - Baled timothy 
hay 16@17 p ton. 

At Syracuse, state corn SOc p bu, 
eats 60c, bran $27@28 p ton, cotten- 
seed meal 30, middlings 26@29, baled 
timothy hay 13@18. Dressed pork 
S@8%c p ib. Butter weak, cmy tubs 
29@30c p ib, prints 3lc, dairy 27@ 
28ce. Fresh eggs 29@34c p doz, live 
fowls firm, 11@12c p Ib, chickens 12c, 
turkeys 17@20c, ducks 18@1l4c. Po- 
fatoes 50@60c p bu, yellow onions 80 


@85c, cabbage 3@4 p 100 Ibs, tur- 
nips 35c p bu, pea beans 1:80@2 p 
bu, celery 50c.p doz, squash 1@it*%c 
p lb, parsnips 45c p bu. Greening ap- 

ies 3@3.50 p bbl, pears 2.50@3 p bu. 


At Albany, corn 70@72c p bu, oats 
SOc, bran $26@27.50 p ton, cottonseed 
meal 31@33, middlings 27@28, baled 
timothy hay 15@19. Veal.calves 7% 

p Ib, heavy hogs 5@5%c, cmy 
tab butter 27@380c p Ib,. prints 2c, 
dairy 24@28c, f c cheese 15@16c. 
Fresh eggs 35@37c p doz, live fowls 
Uae, ¢ geese 12c, dressed fowls 

16c, turkeys 17@19c.° Potatoes 2 
Dp bbl, sweet potatoes 8. 
ag yellow onions 90c@1, turnips 
@1.25 p bbl, pea beans 3.55@38.65 p 
tu. Baldwin apples 2@3.50, cran- 
berries 8@9. 





BUSINESS NOTICE 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
Fertilizers; they enrich the earth ‘and 
those who till it. 
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Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, 2 January 13, 1908. 

At New York, there were 48 cars 
of cattle and 1180 calves on an 
Steers in. moderate supply and 10c 
higher; common and medium 
firm; medium and thin cows steady; 
good: N Y state and Pa cows slow; 
choice fat western cows steady to 
firm in the absence of many low 
priced steers. Veals were slow and 
declined 25c on top grades and 2@ 
50c on others; barnyard and western 


calvés were also lower. About all the’ 


Common 


0, 920 to 1325 ibs, 4: 
6.05, Va do, 1245 to 1275 ibs; 5. 
Chicago do, Ibs, 5.05. Bulls 
sold at 3.25@4.50, cows EOE a 
few extra fat do 4.20@4.30. Veals 
sold at 5.50@9.75 p 100 lbs; a very 
few tops at 10, culls 4@5, barnyard 
calves 3.75@4.25, yearlings 3@3.50, 
western calves 4.25@5.25. 

Sheep opened firm last week and 
closed 25@50e higher than the previ- 
ous week. Lambs opened steady 
last Monday and continued strong up 
to Thursday,.when medium grades 
weakened; the whole lamb trade 
closed 10@25e 25e off from the best prices 
of the week. The whole range was: 
Sheep $3.50@5.50, culls 3@38.25, lambs 

6.5008. 12%, culls 5@6. Today there 
were 24 cars on sale. With heavy 
receipts, direct to slaughterers the 
sheep market was weak and easier; 
lambs dftopped 25c; with a fair de. 
mand at the reduction the pens were 
well cleared. Common to prime 
sheep (ewes) sold at 3.50@5 p 100 
Ibs; a bunch of wethers at 5.65; culls 
3@3.25, lambs 6.37% @T.70, culls 5. 

The hog market opened easier last 
week, but later improved 10@15c; 
there was a slump in prices of 25@ 
30c at the close of the week. Today, 
with extremely heavy receipts at all 
distributing roints, the market was 
30c lower than Saturday. N Y state 
hogs sold at $4.50@4.60 p 100 Ibs. 

The Horse Market 

There is very little trading at the 
present time, except at the auction 
marts; private stables doing almost 


AMONG “THE. ‘FARMERS 
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WHAT 1 brs T COST? 


THIS IS the first question you ask of your dealer 
en you enter the feed store. at is ice 
of brah, or corn meal, or other feed stufis? Have 
ou inquired about the cost of Schumacher Stock 

Feed? If not ou certainly should. You will be surprised 
and pleased d it selling at a price practically as low as 
ae feed stuffs. It is even selling at just about the price 
of bran and corn meal. And when you stop to consider 
what little —_ you get from feeding these ordinary feed 
—_— <a will pe sure to decide that you can afford to buy 





Schumacher Stock Feed 


the finely ground ration ot corn, oats and barley products, 
balanced. at hiy kiln-dried, sweet, palatable, 
ration at practicall e same price re the most ordinary 


and 





nothing. At the auctions buying was | 


mainly speculative, and while 
sales generally have been well at- 
tended prices are not noticeably high- 


the | 


er than for the past few weeks. Choice | 


heavy drafters and “chunks” 
slow at last previous quotations: fair 
to good second-hand. hoftses in mod- 
erate demand at the general range of 
$75@175 p head. 

At Buffalo, cattle receipts light, and 


thes week opened with 160 loads on 
— Top prites were around $5,75 
le ye se common steers 4@5.20, cows 

4 canners 1.60@2.10, choice 
a= 4. miich @ows-— and 
springers 1 ea. Liberal receipts 
of veal calves were noted, and prices 
held surprisingly firm. Top  veals 
quotable at 9. 10.10, ay stock 9 

.55, heayy calves 4@6. 

Liberal ner of ee and weck 
opened with 180 loads on hand. Prices 
firm at $4.35@4.40, which is several 
points ‘lower than late last week. 
Week opened with 150 carloads lambs, 
and a fair demand was noted, and 
prices for top lambs ranged 7.25. 
Sheep hold steady, mixed grades go- 
ing at 5@5.55. 





The Mink Market 

At New York, there was a spectal 
meeting of the milk exchange to con- 
sider the situation. After a thorough 
review: of the uncertain conditions no 
change of prices was made. The rate 
is co Fiat the 26-c zone. ; 
The receipts-of milk and creain in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Jan 

11 were as follows: 


Milk Cream- 

OE: gms aay Chae sha cay 38,484 1,854 
Susquehamna ..........12,970 209 
West Shore abe ee senha BARRE 313 
Lackawanna ..... ~»-52,000 2,000 
NYC {Along haul). .-.-52,500 2,510 
N Y C (Harlem). ......11,250 225 
Ontario oreve css OG, 70L- 1571 
Lehigh wales $0 0s 0s ope 840 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 4,200 140 
New Haven ............ 5,275 = 
Other sources ........:. 5,300 1835 
Total acai chk Cab a 9,797 


are | 


fai stuffs. The great wasiay of grains, h 
ect balance, makes ae cma ba Stock 
or your stock at this time of the year. 


DURING the cold winter months, in order to kee 

your animals in perfect physical condition, as well 

as to keep them milking to their maximum capacity, 

you must feed something more than a mere protein 
ration, something that nourishes—builds them up oak ties 
them warm and contented. They must be fed a smacitions 
well balanced grain ration. 


NATURE'S food for all farm stock is grain, and 
the greater the variety the greater the results. Fed 
a an ee ration, or used as the basis for convey- 

quantities of high protein concentrates 


Schumacher satinak Feed is well-nigh a necessity for the well 
niki 7 your stock and your poe et book. 


ou make no mist you follow successful 


feeders. aera as these, who use it constantly and heartilv 


= Wing R. Smith, Stevens Bros. & Hastings, former Vice- 
President Levi P» Morton, J. Wilson Hamilton, Hershey 
Farms, R. T. —— Horace has Bronson, and thousands of 

Ack the cost, and ask your dealer to show it to you. 
He has it in stock; if not, write to us. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Chicago, Il. 


digestibils 


eed the ideal feed 








A Wedding Present———_— 


Pleasing, helpiul and oft-repeat- 
ed, is a subscription to the maga- 
zine Good HOUSEKEEPING. It 
will each month assist the newly- 
wedded home- maker. $1.00 a 
year. 5-3 : 


GINSENG 
tT OULTIVATION, HARVESTING, 
MAREETING, AND MARKET VALUE. 
By M. G. EKAINS 
in 8 practical way hov to 


. 
3-3 tt 











and for improvement, preparation for . With this Journal both one year $1.76 
= Bere The Phelps Publishing Co. 
Glustrated. 5x7 inches. ovens $0.50 Springficld, Mass. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 





439-441 Lafayette Street, New York See OUR GUARANTEE of 
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t in American Agriculturist, appearing next to the last Saturday in each 
i month. Devoted to the best interests of Patrons of Husbandry, through. 


f their State, Pomona @ Subordinate Granges.and the National Grange 














| Freely Give 


M. G. KAINS 











When you have a thought that’s cheery; 
Pas i 


s mn, 
he It will sureiy aid the weary; 
Pass it on. ' 
Give it freely. Do not Ja it, 
Fill your measure full, thén heap it, 
Later you will surely weap it. 
Pass it on. 


When Aang have a thought that’s health- 







u ’ 
Pass it on. 
ble: - T= have a thought that’s wealth- 
ul; 


Pass it on. 
Give it quickly, while it’s vital, 
Give it with full right and .title, 
; Give it—never seek requital. 
. Pass it on. 


Kindly given thoughts will flourish; 
Pass them on, 

They will starving people nourish; 
Pass them on. 

Then if rightly they’re directed 

They will surely be reflected 

And aharvest unexpected 
Will return. 
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To Finance and Build a Grange Home 
JOHN NEEDHAM, MONROE COUNTY N Y¥ 















Our grange, by resolution, has in- 
structed me to send a photograph 
and short history of our new grange 
hall. I have been a subscriber to 
your yaluable paper, the old reliable 
American Agriculturist, about 15 
years. I am very much interested in” 
grange work, and appreciate all it 
has done and is doing for the good 
of the order. I take the liberty of 
sending you the picture and a de- 
serfption of the hall, knowing you 
reach a ‘lot of Patrons every week. 

Our experience in securing a hall 
can be repeated hy others. Every 
year we are asked to help some 
erange with suggestions to build a 
hall. Our grange, No 3t1, is located 
four miles from Rochester. Several 
years ago it became apparent that 
our quarters were inadequate. Our 
membership had tmecereased to about 
250. Something had to be done. Some 
members said wait until we had 
money enough to build a hall. I am 
of the opinion’ if we had waited we 
would never have built at all, as we 
had less than $600 in the treasury to 

‘ shew for about 30 years’ existence. 
Our first move was to incorporate the 
grange under the membership act. 
“We then purchased our site for $300. 

We hired a mason to lay the wall for 
the basement. Members volunteered 
to do the excavating, draw stone, 
sand, etc. When the “wall was com- 
pleted our $600 was gone. 

We let the woodwork, painting, ete, 
en contract’ for $2175. We issued 
ten-year bonds for $2000. The grange 
reserved the right to pay them off 
at any time. The bonds were sub- 
scribed for by members, but we still 
lacked $175. To meet this, several 
members paid dues in advance. When 
the hall was completed, we had no 
funds for equipment. Here our loyal 
membership showed its enterprise 
and grit. To get a furnace we started 
a subscription, and soon secured a 
good furnace. 

A new fange was then needed. The 
lady members were equal to the 
emergency, and outwitted the broth- 
ers in their scheme. They got up a 
soap order club and secured a splen- 






















































did. range as a premium. Other 
things, such as dishes, tables, ets, 
and some _ inside furnishings, as 


shelves, closets, etc, not included in 
the carpenters’ contract were wanted. 
Here our’ young members’ showed 
thefr hands. Théy organized and 
gaye a-very creditable theatrical play 
and from it they secured over $100 
Later, svciables and special suppers 
were held once a month. We charged 
“$5_cents for ‘supper, and it was a 
good one at that. In this way we 






have managed to equip, furnish and 
pay for everything except the bonds, 

We expect to pay $100 on‘ the 
bonds this year. We have not raised 
our dues. Our membership at present 
is over 300. Our dues will eventually 


meet and pay off all the bonds. Our 
entire cash outlay for building, lot, 
furnishing, etc; was $3277. The labor 
donated was estimated at- $200. The 


size of the building is 32x60 feet, with 
a 12-foot ceiling; the basement ceil- 
ing is 9 feet; vestibule is 12x9 feet, 
with seven steps to the right going up 
to the ante-room, and seven steps wt 
the left leading down into the dining 
room. The .general appearance of 
our grange home is shown in the ac- 
companying picture. 


A Successful Grange Store 


4. A. STEWART, HOLTON GRANGE, 





MAINE 





We began in a small way with our 
grange store; and have worked up 
until we now have a very good busi- 
ness, As to the management, we have 
no stock company; all our undertak- 
ings are financed and carried through 
by the grange. We have a trustee’s 
finance committee,. the same as any 
church organization has, and are or- 
ganized as & grange corporation, ac- 
cording to the laws of the state. 

Our first building was 30 by 80 feet, 
and we are just completing another 
connecting with the old one, 50 by 
100 feet:-in this new building we will 
have an elevator for handling our 
corn, also a mill run by electric pow- 
er for cracking corn ‘and grinding 
grain raised by the farmer. We keep 
all kinds of feed, but do not buy any 


grain except corn. As yet we have 
not handled any fertilizer, but may 
in~the near future. Some hardware 


and farm machinery are kept. 
Up to the present we have not done 


any co-operative selling; that seems 
to be a hard thing to do, as farmers 
have different opinions about the 
time for selling. To be successful in 
this, I think the granges throughout 
the state must be united. Our mem- 


so far as anything we have un- 
dertaken is concerned, have shown 
confidence, because thingS have been 
carried through successfully. We, of 
course, have made some mistakes, 
but nothing serious. Our purchasing 
agent has a salary of $1000 a year, 
and has two regular helpers and oc- 
casionally extra help during the 
spring. , 

This .yvear we sold $11,588 worth of 
grass seed, which, of course, made a 
great deal of-work. In order to pay 
for handling, and at the same time to 
benefit Patrons all we could,. only 2% 


bers, 


was added to. the cost of this seed. 
Flour and sugar we sell at cost laid 
down {fn the store. To all other goods 


we add 5%. Our total business for 
the year ending June 7 last was 
$109,000. Our percentage pays all 
running expenses and gives up a meat 
profit. 

We have not done much in dry 
goods, but have kept a stock of horse 


blankets, robes and some everyday 
men’s clothing. In the future we 
will do more in. this branch of the 
business, as we will now have plenty 
of room. Ve plan to sell to none 
except Patrons. if farmers want to 
get the benefit of our store and in- 
surance company they have to join 
the grange and help to keep the in- 


stitutions running. Of course, we sell 
to members of other granges, but our 
customers must al belong to the-or- 
der somewhere, or we turn them 
down. We are not trying to see how 
much we-can make, but are trying to 
help one another, which is the great 
object of the order. 


‘I wish American. Agriculturist the 
greatest success. It is a valuable 
journal to farmers.—[William _ A. 
Walker, Former President: Maryland 
Tobacco Growers’ Association. 








Grange Gossip 


Patrons of this section have prac- 
ticed buying fertilizing materials and 
mixing their own formulas. We feel 
that-there is a saving of $4 to $6 a 
ton,. besides being certain that we are 
applying the quality of material we 
desire. We buy. in carload. lots, de- 
livered at our station, and pay cash 
when the goods are received. Nitrate 


of soda 15%% calls for $58 a_ ton; 
sulphate of potash 50%, . $48; acid 
phosphate 14% available, $18; cotton- 
seed meal about 7-2-3, »% These 


prices allow enough to pay for some- 
one doing the work of buying and 
handling.—[J. A. Churchill, Oswego 
county, N'Y. 

The principal attempt~ at’ co-opera- 
tion in a financial way has - been 
in fire . insurance. Our grange 
insurance association has been doing 
a steadily increasing business and has 
furnished safe insurance to members 
of the association for less than half 
rates charged by the stock compa- 
nies for farm property. I think this 
matter. is not as thoroughly under- 
stood by our members as it should be. 
This association should have the 
support of every member of the order. 
On the island of Rhode Island 
the grange buys each year large quan- 
tities of fertilizer co-operatively, 
making a large saving thereby. There 
should be no reason. why this could 
not be done in other. sections of the 
state with equal advantage.—[Frank 
E. Marchant, Master. State. Grange, 
Rhode Island. 

At a recent meeting of the Pomona 
grange of Tompkins county, N Y, a 
program was especially prepared for 
the young  nien. Invitations .were 
issued to 700 young men, and a copy 






cussed was What the farm offers to. 
young men, by Dr Jordan of the ex- 
periment station, Prof Bailey of 
Cornell agricultural college and State 
Master Godfrey. : 

Those who. are familiar with the 
ritual work of the grange will he 
pleased that the single degrees are to 
be omitted when it is next revised and 
only what is known as combined de- 
grees will be used. This was the 
decision of the national grange at its 
last meeting. <A standing c* mmiitee 
on the ritual was appointed to report 
next year. 

The -Maine state grange is doing 
good work in helping to sustain the 
children’s home at Hinckley, whick 
is wnder the charge of Rev J. G. 
Hinckley. “Same 14 years ago the 
state grange became interested and| 
contributed $1000° toward the support 
of the home. There are now 15 lit-’ 
tle girls in the home who are being, 
educated and cared: for. | 


The’ report of Sec William Howard 
of Massachusetts state grange shows 
there are now 23,100 members of the 
grange in the state, an increase of 


1626 during the past year. ~ There are’ 
21 Pomona and ‘212 subordinate 
granges.. The six largest. of the 


granges are: Worcester, 506; Spring- 
field, 423; Westfield, 324; Dracut, : 
Athol, 297; and Newbury. 273. r 
The secretary of the national 
grange, C. M. Freeman, reports that 
during the quarter. ending December 
81, 1007, there were 65 new granges 
organized and five reorganized. In 
the -organized -test Vermont leads 
with 14; then follow Iowa with 
seven; Oregon and Kentucky five 
each; Rhode Island, Colorado, Mas- 
sachusetts, four each; Pennsylvania, 
eight; Maine, Maryland, Michigan, 
Missouri, New York, Ohic and Wash- 
ington, two each; and one each for 
Illinois, New, Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Tennessee and West Virginia. 


I know of a woman in south Ohio, 
who does not weigh over 110 pounds, | 
yet is successful in farming. She 
works with her pencil and succeeds 
when others fail. ‘This woman appre-' 
ciates the new. order of things. By! 
observation, studying experiences. of 
others, associating with the college 
and institute work, she has learned 
how to combine her produce in such 











of the program and an admission a balanced ration as to make the dairy 
ticket were sent them. About 200 herd most profitable—[F. A. Derth- 
responded. The general topic dis- ick, Ohio. 
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SPLENDID GRANGE HOME IN WESTERN NEW YORK 
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The handsome grange hall shown above was recently completed by 
grange No $11 at Barnard, Monroe county, N Y¥.-~ The ict, buildings and 


furnishings cost $3277, which does not include about 


$200 worth of labor 


and carting donated by members. This attractive grange home is 32x60 
foot with a 12-foot ceiling. The basement has a 9-foot celling and is fitted 


up for a dining room, containing all 
boards, sink, etc, are in the rear, with sliding doors to 

tables are arranged on one side and three on the other, 
room is in the front right-hand. corner. 
seven steps leading up to ante-room, and the same number at. the side 
down into the dining room. . for details about ..metheds and plan 


range, cup- 
shelves. Five 
The furnace 
The vestibule is 12x9 feet. with 


conveniences, The 


of 


raising thé money for construction, etc, read the interesting article on this 


page by Brother:John Needham. 























The Gospel of Sunshine 
{From Page 73] 
measure the effect of your own sunny 
spirit. Smile, and let our words ring 
with hope, and courage, and good 
cheer. You can always find your 
niche in the world wher your heart 
ts warm and your face is bright with 

good cheer. 
“So I've decided not to worry any 


more; 

An’ I'm livin’ jest as easy as before; 
What's the use of fume and flurry? 
What's the use allers to worry? 

I’ve decided not to worry any more. 


“Jest g” tong an’ allers mind your own 
aftlairs; 
Look for laughter an’ for joy, an’ not 
for tears; 
Keep a-grubbin’ an’ a-hoein’; 
That'll stop the weeds a-growin’; 
Just determine not to worry any more. 


“What's the use to lie awake an’ rack 
your brain 
Jest beeause the crops are thristin’ for 
a@ rain? 


re i come if it’s a-comin’, 
An’ its’ boun’ to come a-hummin’ 
In the same ol’ way—don’t worry apy 
more. 


“When you come to. cross a hill that’s 
hard to climb, 


Take “ easy; rock along an’ take your 
time; 
Try to keep the welkin ringin’ 


With your ay Re an’ your singin’, 
any 


An’ vows i§ clean fergit to worry 


Who is the popular man or woman 
in any community? Surely not the 
critical, carping, long-faced one who 
goes through life with pharisaical 
aspect. Riches do not qount, 
but the character from which 7 White 
scintillate kindly thoughts will 
find friends everywhere. If you 
want to be popular, take it 
for granted that people like 
you. Meet others on the assumption 
that they are already friends in real- 
ity or embryo. The surest way to 
become unpopular is to assume that 
you are disliked, and to go about 
wearing the expression of one trying 
to become accustomed to the world’s 





UPLIFT POWER OF THE GRANGE 


EGGS AND POULTRY 





7 stock Breeders JR HAY & BON: Auburn 








439 Lafayette Street, New York @ity 


Gem, Pa. 
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CHOICE RANGE GROWN White Leghorn 
Circular free. FRANK EDSON, Le 














Roy, ¥. 

Apna SithcdeD POUUraT TakOS Rosales 
WHITE yy . Romulus, 
NY. 

8 © BROWN and Pet pens. cockerels, Fine 
So ABRAHAM EPPERD, Monkton, 

BARRED BOCK and Brown Leghorn cockerels. 
Toulouse geese, cheap. NELSON'S, Grove City, Pa. 

TURKEYS WANTED— & or 5S, small 
breeders; state price. W. 8 |. Waquoit, Mass. 





ROSE COMB Brown Leghore cockerels for sale; 
very best strain. LC. HAWKINS, Bullville, N Y. 














i ae and Reds. Shipment 
February 3. 


old Rocks 
N er RF Westport, 
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OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 





MAJEZ HELP WANTED 


ANZED—) sillshle man with enol temp te 
Srone toes Se camel Mom Seat 
7 by © References. H. af Fe 


ages. 

NY 

ate plant en a A. WITTMEY TTMEYER, 
New York. 


© Bast Wath st, New 


; 
| 


32. 





cara 





SITUATION WANTED—MEN 


FARM MELE and oy Mind of Bp quae 
free of charge by the Labor Information Office for 
59 1198 Prank- 


( street. Telephone 
| lim), New York On. FREE LABOR OFFICES. 
Send for circular application blanks, 








j ee tae 3 men learn telegraphy. 
| sitions secured. talog ay EASTERN ‘cele. 
GRAPH ScHOOL. Box 1, Lebanon, Pa. 




















ae wo 
eee Brown Ske. cockerels, $1. 





LIVE ST STOCK Mass. 
Chee | 5 0 BUFF ORPINGTON CHICKENS for sale, | AGENTS WANTED 

ter White, irae Seton ome mated, not cheap. JACOB KEFFER, Route 1, Axline, 0. pegs: 
Collie oR ARMER AGENTS WANTED—Quickest _sefler 
— P. F. COCKERELS, EGGS, CHICKS, white and sold to farmers. W. P. Aikin K erry, 
Guernsey ares Wate Pe brown. LEGHORN FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. NY, sold ten in ave hours; Chris Mabrt Platts, 
uA RRONSE - South Dakota, sold 5 in two days: Cass Hast- 
REGISTERED POLAND-CHINA—Service boars, |ge'ts WILLARD MOORE, Jarboewilic,, Ma," | jeiy Berthoud Colorado. sold te tue, dus: 
Siow yaw eee Le 0. NIKON, Letom | BOT sea, gua, pe | ae ead atin ia we hae Poe 
5. HARE HOUR Ra, Cambridge, Md. Callao, Mo, sold seven in cae day. oe 
REGISTERED Shropshire, ewes THOROUGHBRED Bronze turkeys for sale. | Write toda belore someone cise secures amone? 
two, gears! bra. £ SS Fine individ _ out MRS HARRIET GHUMBLEY, Draper, Va. or your locality. ‘Write now. FARM RECORD 

THOROUGHBRED HOMER pigeons for _ sale qouten, 

REGISTERED POLAND. OBINAS. Best of jcheap, W. O. LANG, Fort Seneca, O SCHOOL-BOYS, work for the. Profit fas- 
breeding. a and winter pigs. cinating. NET1E°S, Paterson, N J. — 
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injustice. Like people and show it. 
Believe in their friendship and show 
that, too. Lovable people are loved; 
and you can be lovable because it’s 
natural. Unlovableness is unnatural. 
Optimism is the keynote of new em- 
phasis on old truths. There is dynamic 
power in it. The happy habit is the 
most valuable asset for anyone and 
everyone. 

The crying need of today is sun- 


shine—spiritual sunshine, which 
smiles in sympathy, comparison, 
charity, kindness and especially in 


self-forgetfulness. It is an old,, well 
established law that no one can be 
happy without first striving to make 
others happy. But we think too much 
of self and self-interests. Trifles hold 
the right of way. The petty things 
thus become our greatest burdens. 
But it is goog to know about the 
life-engendering power of God's sun- 
shine, and how to use it. Do you 
want to cure fretfulness in yourself? 
Do something for somebody else; this 
is “the best cure for the blues. The 
real correction for the dominance. of 
trifles in our lives is to dignify these 
trifles by a great purpose running 
through them. Give m to ail 
the. little things. One’s tlifework 
should spell opportunity’ seized, not 
drudgery. So over against the doc- 
trine of woe let us-set the ministry 
of gladness; it means. looking on the 
bright side—God’s side.. “As a.man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he” 

God never calls ue from a higher 
to. a lower stratum of thought and 
living. True religion gives us the 
brightest things in life; it goes down 
to the deepest mental, moral, spirit- 
ual springs, takes the sting out of the 
past, the worry out of the present, 4 

aad the fear out of the future. God 
never intended us, to be amiable. of 
disposition, tenderhearted and cheer- 
ful merely for our own peace and 
contentment. One way to secure-hap- 
piness is to bring ourselves to bear 
upon others the influence of a sunny 
life. The best way. to. be cheerful 
when in difficulty is to cheer a down- 
east neighbor. Helping ame who ts 
crushed will lift our. own burden. 
But sympathizing with oneself—has 
made countless lives a failure. . Put 
sunshine, therefore, -in~ another’s 
heart and life and you enrich your 
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LONG ISLAND. FARMERS say that the soil of 
ware, oa —y- © is more suited to their 
Ask Austin, 


business than os les - 

Meeker, Ryder, y. Kasulke, Cortiwell or any 
others who have located here wave many fine 
locations for truckers and can sell non cheap. 
-~ By! the “Farm Quarterly,” it’) free and de 
at the best bargains. G. L. HOMEL, Milford, 
del, 





FERTILE FLORIDA—First vegetables in mar- 
ket. Best prices. From $1 to §1000 per acre 
goatee. Oranges, pineapples, tropical fruits. Win- 


climate, no ls, 
For’ information address FLORIDA 
EAST COAST LAND DEPARTMENT, St Angus, 





tine, Fla, or NORTHWESTERN AGENCY, 
Adams Street, Chicago, Il 
FARM 10 AORES, 10 acres woodland, 12-room 


house, 3 barns and shed, 3 henhouses, granary, ete, 
creek flats, 1% miles to village, water excellent, 
first-class land. Price : $1500 cash, balance 
years, 65 per HALL’S FARM AGENCY, 
Owego, N Y. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMS, summer L a a ~ 
fing camps and country ae -— # 
scription. A, B- 


ireular free 
Dept %, P. LL LELAND. I 3 3 -~* & street, 
Boston, Mass. 





W. BOYD, @2 Hith St, Bonham, Texas, will 
sell you land all cash or all on time, ten years 
if you want it, Time must pay all ex- 
pense of transfer and make some improvements. 


38% ACRES excellent 
buildings, 4 
exceptional 

F. EOHNE, R 
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FARMS FOR SALE. also one for rent on the 
shore of Maryland, near Salisbury. For full 
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HENRY EVANS, Guineys, - Va. 


VIRGINIA FARMS—198 list ready. ALLER 
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New York State Grange Meeting 


The city of Hornell will entertain 
the state grange the first week in 
February. Headquarters will be at 
the Sherwood hotel. Several other 
hotels and many private houses have 
been secured for the delegates at 
prices ranging from $1.50 for two in 
a room down to 50 cents. The first ses- 
sion will open on Tuesday, February 4, 
when the master’s annual address will 
be read and the routine business of 
the session begun. There’ will be a 
public meeting at the opera house 
Tuesday evening and a special pro- 
gram will be presented. 

Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
will be devoted to the business of the 
order. The sixth degree will be con- 
ferred on Friday evening at 8 o’clock. 
The largest number of delegates ever 
elected to the New York state grange 


78 


-will be presented at this meeting. 


There is also considerable interest in 
the biennial election of officers which 
is to take place. There seems to be a 
general desire to have State Master 
Godfrey re-elected to this position 
which he has so ably filled since his 


succession thereto on the death of 


the late lamented George A. Fuller. 
We understand there is considerable 
racing for the office of the overseer. 
The most prominent candidates are 
State Lecturer Shepard and W. . 
Vary of Watertown. W. L. Bean, the 
present steward, has an eye to the 
office of the treasurer and Hermann 
W. Kandt to the office of assistant 
steward. There is likely to be a 
change all the way down the list. 


Rousing Grange Work 


JOHN KROUSE, ORANGE COUNTY, N Y¥ 








The grange in Orange county has 
had a very successful year. There 
are 22 active granges in the county, 
with a membership of 2800, a gain of 
300 for the year. Co-operation is a 
strong factor in the success of the 
most active and larger granges. Some 
are doing a commercial business of 
$30,000 or more a year. Seven 
granges own their halls with a total 
valuation of $18,000. The enthusiasm 
of the members was never stronger 
and the energy with which Patrons 
‘ake hold of the various departments 
is remarkable. The lecture work hds 
tisen to a praiseworthy degree. 

Deputy John Krouse installed the 
‘rst sister as master of a grange in 
tne county at Pine Bush grange Jan- 
vary 8. At an open meeting the dep- 
uty made an. extended address on 
The purposes and work of the order 
to. an enthusiastic gathering. At 
Mfountainville grange he jnstalled the 
officers on January 6. This is an ac- 
iive, . progressive grange. At this 
meeting a committee was named to 
purchase a lot &pon which to build a 
val. He also installed the officers of 
“fonroe Janury 8 Florida January 
11, Midland, Hurleyville January 16. 


Prominent and Successful Patron 


One of the most practical and suc- 
eessful Patrons in central New York 
is W. L. Bean of: Cortland county. 
He has been identified with the 
grange for many years and has done 
much to help advance the interests 











WwW. L. BEAN 
He has filled every of- 
fice to which he has been elected by 


of the order. 


the grange with credit to himself, 
and for the advancement of the or- 
der as a whole. He has made an ef- 
ficient steward and his name has 
_— prominently advanced by many 
pPogressive Patrons for the responsi- 
ble position of treasurer of the state 
grange. Brother Bean is especially 
well fitted. and adapted by reason of 
education and _ practical business 
ability for this place. He is the 
owner of a splendid farm, near Mc- 
Grawville, where he conducts an ex- 
tensive business in the production of 
farm, garden and greenhouse prod- 
ucts. Every department of the. farm 
is operated on a straight business ba- 
sis. His methods of keeping records 
and accounts are unique and among 
the best that we have ever seen. If 
Brother Bean succeeds to the treas- 
urership of the state grange, we pre- 
a for him a successful administra- 
tion. 


New York Grange Notes 








Leyden grange, No 562, admitted 
65 members in the past year. They 
are about to inaugurate a speaking 
contest, in which money prizes will 
be given, and the winner will speak 
at the Pomona in June for a prize 
which is offered by the Pomona. 


A new grange has been recently 
organized at DeKalb Junction. It is 
No 1120. James Piercy is master. 

Cotinty Deputy Saltsman recently 
organized a new grange at Sprout 
Brook, with a membership of 15. 
Charles L. Wood was elected master. 

Lindenwald grange of -Kinderhook, 
Claverack grange of Claverack and 
Old Chatham grange of Old Chatham 
entertained farmers’ institutes the 
week of January 12. 

State Master Godfrey attended a 
meeting of the national grange exec- 
utive committee the week beginning 
January 5. 

J. H. J. Watkins of Herkimer 
county put in a week’s work in south- 
ern Columbia and northern Duchess 
counties, starting in at Chatham, 
where he installed the officers on Jan- 











GRAND DISPLAY AT NATIONAL GRANGE MEETING 


‘Pictured above is one of the ma 


meeting at Atlantic City. 


the exhibit is shown. Throughout 
it has been American 


ny exhibits at the national 
It was-arranged by 
county, N J, and attracted much favorable comment. 


grange 
Pomona of Burlington 
Only a part of 


the display was one of the very best 
Agricuiturist’s good fortune to see. : 


It compared 


favorably with the most remarkable displays of Ohio state fair, where a 


specialty is made of grange and county disp! 
New York state fair exhibits of this po eye, Sas Pes ry shame the 
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The of- 
were installed in full 
form by Sister Elisabeth Snyder Rob- 


and other delicious eatable 


uary 6, then went to Copake grangé,, : 
ficers for 1 


Amenia, Millerton, Pine Plains and 
Ancram. t 

Gouverneur grange, No 303, of St 
Lawrence county, now has a member- 
ship of 325; There is only one larger 


erts of Syracuse, assisted by Sister 
Jennie B. Stone of grange No 98. 
Each officer responded to the call for 


in the county. The ladies’ aid of ® speech, Sister Roberts brought 

Adams grange, No 391, in Jefferson perce Sraerant flowers ad sxe 
. ral $400, ich is to be the officers as they were installe 

cone a — ‘ Others received what was left. Off- 


paid toward the debt of the grange. 


cers for I are, master, Joel Tur- 

Webster grange, No- 436, recently ner; overseer, David Dean; lecturer, 
held its annual feast and installation Eleanor L. Turner; steward, Frank 
of officers, with ex-Master E,. B, Norris Whittemore; secretary; Anna Burt 
as installing officer. The session Harmon: Grange meets each Satur- 


room was-crowded to its full capacity, day afternoon at 2 o’clock. 
over 300 being present. It was the - ° 

12th installation to the faithful wor- 
thy mastér, Denfay Weight, who has Pennsylvania Grange Notes 
been absent but two meetings in the w. G N. 

11 years, After the installation the 
worthy lecturer, Mrs Albert Bow- 
man, in behalf of. the grange, pre- 
sented to the worthy master a solid 
gold watch and chain, saying that 





Woodward grange, No 1267, in Clin- 
ton county, held a recent meeting at 
which ‘the following officers were 


lected: Master, A. G. Bloom; over- 
the links in the chain denoted the pone Archie Probst; lecturer, Dr E. 
hearts that were bound to him in the Jj gairda. 


order. The following officers have been 








Domestic grange, No 98, at its re- elected by Summit grange in Brie 
cent meeting at Seriba had a large county: Master, Mrs H. C. Hayes; 
crowd of members with their fami- overseer, P. A. Root; lecturer, Mrs 
lies. The dinner consisted of oysters W. E. Lawrence. 

—— 
e 
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Increase Your Fruit Proji 
= ‘High Grade Fruit Trees, ' 
Vines and Plants. 


Special low prices on Plum, Apple, Peach and Dwarf Pear 
Trees, Roses, also Asparagus Roots, Currant Bushes 
and other small fruits. Order trees direct from our oursery and 
save agent's profits and half your money. 

Besayiting you want for Orchard, Garden, Lawn or Park. Send! 
to-day for Green’s Dullar Book on Fruit Growing, also for our Fruit 
and a copy of Green’s Fruit Magazine, all a gift to you. 


GREEN'S SAMPLE OFFER O2<* 


Peach Tree, one Red Cross Currant Bush, 
one C. A. Green New White Grape 
Vine, one Live-Forever Rose Bush, all 
delivered at your house by mail for 
25 cents. 

mn - Plum Trees $6.00 per hundred, : 


Zp Ss 
Me GREEN'S NURSERY CO. 
A DOLLAR’ ais 


- Rochester, New_York 
BOOK FOR. Box 739 
1 CENT 


GOOD.--Empire Broadcast Fertilizer Sower 


& Machine Every Farmer Needs 









































EMPIRE 
= ! Hes Large 


Write for information. 
Shortsville, N. Y. 


Just what you. want for sowing broadcast, Fertilizer, lime, ete. 
EMPIRE DRILL COMPANY, 


Dibble’s Seed Potatoes 


better than ever for 1908. 

Weather conditions were ideal in our 
North Western potato-growing country last 
séason resulting in splendid crops of mftst 
excellent quality. We have full stocks on 
hand of all the new and standard kinds, 
30 in all, Northern grown and free from 


blight and rot. Also 
Seed Oats, Corn, Clover and Grass Seed 














FOR womén who 
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eep house as well 
as those who just 


“‘live,” the 

FOR — migatine Goo 
ALL 

WOMEN 


every monthhas 
something of in- 
terest and help- 


thoronghly recleaned, heavy and of high c 
gerinination. Prices right as we sell direct fulness.. $1 a year. 
from our Seed Farms to yours. With this  Joprnal 


Handsome Illustrated Catalog FREE. 


Edward F. Dibble, Seedgrewer, 
BOX C. WONEQYE FALLS, & Y. 


«The Phelps Publishing Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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An Unabandoned Farts  S"feciing that ke haa Westen un Wort 
ee. part of the morning. 


By Arthur Chamberlain 





-e TIRED, father, are you not?” 
“Just enough to feel good, 
setting down.” Lemuel Bil- 
lings dropped into the 
porch rocker. “If there’s 
anything I'm grateful 
for, Sarah Jane, it’s 
the biessing. of being 
able to do a day’s 





work, if I be over seventy.” 
His daughter looked at him a little 
dubiously. “I know you're real smart, 
father, for one of your years; but I'd 
take things rather easier, seems to 
me.” 

She hurried off into the house, and 
the old man’s head drooped a little. 
Was he getting too old for work? He 
had never thought of it before. Day 
after day he had gone contentedly on 
his placid round, mildly proud of his 
record as a successful farmer. To 
be sure, they had hired rather more 
men than usual this summer, but the 
hay crop had been a heavy one. His 
gaze swept over the iong-familiar 
meadows, pasture land and orchard. 
Maybe Sarah Jane was right; he was 
an old man, then—really old! 

Sarah Jane came bustling out of 
the house. “Why, father!- Don’t you 
see the automobile coming up. the 
road? It’s Cousin Marian Coningston 
and her hiusband—and you sitting 
stock still!” 

The farmer roused himself. “I wag 
just thinking, Sarah Jane,” he mur- 
mured, as he went down the piazza 
steps to meet the guests, 

“Yes, we started from New York,” 
Mrs Coningston announced, after the 
welcomes had been said and the auto- 
mobile stowed away in the barn. “We 
have been wanting to make you @ 
little visit for some time, and if you 
can put us up for a day or two? 
You'll show me all about the farm. 
wen’t you, Cousin Lemuel? Of course, 
not to tire you; I suppose you find 
that you Nave to take things rather 
mofe éasily nowadays.” 

“I- guess I can show you all you 
want to see,” began the farmer ea- 
gerly. “There's the new milking ma- 
chine; and the kitchen garden where 
we drained the old bog, and. the 
orchard where there used to be noth- 
ing but pasture land—we've irrigated 
it, like’ they do out west—and—.” 

“There, father; that'll do!” struck 
in Sarah Jane. “You're getting all 
nerved up and excited; you want to 
keep quiet, at your age. Maybe Mr 
Coningston can take you and Cousin 
Marion around a little in his automo- 
bile.” 

The brightness faded out of the 
host’s face. “Well, Sarah Jane, may- 
be he can,” he responded dully, and 
went slowly into the house. 

“Father's: failed. a little this last 
year,” commented Sarah Jane resign- 
edly, as she watched him go in. 

“Farm work is hard for a man of 
his years, I suppose,” replied Cousin 
Marian sympathetically. -“I!'’s a priv- 
ilege to have him with you, though, 
to be able to care for himin his old 
age.” ‘ 
efter supper, however, the old man 
brightened up again - under .Coning- 
ston’s queries and comments upon the 
farm. He had been west, and he told 
wonderful stories—some of which he 
frankly admitted were exaggerated— 
as to the results of- irrigation; he 
grew éloquent on the subject of 
underdrainage and spoke enthusiasti- 
cally of the Burbank methods in hor- 
tieulture: and at early 9 his chief lis- 
tener went off to bed, charmed with 
such an intelligent visitor. 

Lemuel awoke the next morning 
with a pleased sense of a fresh in- 
terest; he was about to get up, when 
he recalled Sarah Jane’s good-night 
eaution: “Now, do try and stay abed, 
father,” she had urged. “You n 
the rest: and you don’t want to dis- 
turb the Coningstons, getting up at 
5 o’clock. Hiram’ll see to the cows. 

Perhaps he did need the rest; he 
would. turn over and try to. go to 
sleep again. Hiram would see to the 
cows: would he remember that Clover 
was to be milked by hand, and her 
milk kept separate for the Meeker 
baby over in Brookfield? He had al- 
wavs milked Clover himself. - The 
garden path was getting weedy; he 
meant to haye had it all cleaned out 
befere breakfast. He turped over 


> 





“You don’t seem to have much of 
an appetite this morning, father; don’t 
you feel well?” Sarah Jane inquired 
solicitously. 
- “Pre fair, pretty fair!” declared 
“father,” too courteous to s of 
any change in his customary habits 
because of “company.” 

“We'll take him for a spin in the 
auto,” announced Coningston; and 
shortly after breakfast the automo- 
bile was chugging at the door. ~ 

“Oh, yes; you'll need the robe!” ob- 
served Cousin. Marian, when the old 
farmer protested against “being all 


wrapped up; summer, too!” “It's quite 


cool this morning, and the automobile 
goes so fast!” 

For a while the rapid motion was 
so exhilarating that the passenger 
“scarcely cared where they went, but 
as the novelty wore off the buffet- 
ing of the wind and the kaleidoscopic 
quality of the view wearied and finally 
annoyed the farmer, unaccustomed to 
anything more rapid than a jog-trot. 

“Ain't you going to let me show you 
around the farm?” he queried, almost 
querulously. 

“Why, of course; how thoughtless in 
me!” exclaimed Mrs Coningston. 
“We'll stop on the way back.” 

The stop was brief, however, and 
Coningston was clearly preoccupied. 
Lemuel had pictured himself taking 
the guests from barn to meadow and 
from meadow.to orchard, dwelling 
‘pleasantly upon’ his various experi- 
ments and victories; he was now 
obliged to content himself with a few 
words from a far-away point of view, 
while the chug-chug of the motor set 
him quivering as if it half-drowned ‘his 
voice. He clambered down at his own 
door, stiff and shaken. 

“Now, you go right upstairs, father, 
and lie down till dinnertime!” com- 
man@ed Sarah Jané. “You look all! 
beat out, and I shouldn’t wonder if 
you were down sick!” 

“Sho, I ain’t any hand for laying 
down, daytimes, Sarah Jane,’ he pro- 
tested; but he went, nevertheless. He 
was more than tired—he was humili- 
ated. He felt himself slipping from 


AT HOME 
his wonted position as. 
tala: chon the ame 


8 yed on; the “day or 
a week, Coning- 


into that 
tolerated, 


two” 


; 
pile Msn to. the city .on 
business; PS Sok but little Inter- 
ested in the practical details of the 
farm, and Lenruel. reaHzed disgustedly 
that éarlier flow of genial conver- 
mut rested mainly on booklearning. 
‘or © 


mself, Lemuel learned to rs | 
pretty well out of sight and to do od 

chores on the sly, trusting that life 
would be more natural after the city 
folks had left. 

“I should. think your father would 
like to be rid’ of the’ care of this great 
farm,” Mrs Coningston said as they 
rose from supper on® évening, ignoring 
“father's” “ presence and addressing 
herself to Sarah Jane. “It means a 
great deal of effort for him in his de- 
clining days’ ~~ 

“Well, I don't know,” replied Sarah 
Jane, considering, as Lemuel hastily 
left the room wWith’a fresh sense of 
injury at being “talked at” in place 
of “talked to.” 

* ao . * 

“Hullo, Lem, seems to me I hain’t 
seen you round much lately.” 

Lemuel peered into the dusk. “That 
you, Eph?” he replied with a sudden 
relief in his tone. “Want to take a lit- 
tle turn? Been having company, you 
see. but I guess they can worry along 
without me for a spell.” 

“Let’s go down by the brook, where 
we used to catch fish when we were 


boys. My, it doesn’t seem as if "twas 
sixty years ago! Why, Lem! What's 
got you?” 

Lemuel straightened himself up. 


“Oh, nothing, Eph! I was a pretty 
spry youngster in those days, wasn't 
I? But I’m getting old now, Eph; 
folks sort of expect me to keep in the 
chimney corner and let ’em run things 
themselves.” 

Ephraim stared at him with genu- 
ine.concern. “First time I ever heard 
you talk that way, Lem!” he quav- 
ered. “Why, ’t wa’ n’t more’n a fort- 
night ago you were flying ’round live- 
ly as a cricket! Company’s too much 
for you, I guess.” 

There was no immediate answer, 





Leaving the Farm 


BY A. L. VERMILYA 


With ie ee. hearts they packed their 


s, 
The farmer and his faithful wife, 
Their thoughts turned to’rd the city 


great, 
With all its tumult and its strife. 


“The city is the place,” he said, 
“for country folk.to take their ease; 


Where all is R 
- And -eve faa te donde to please. 


“Where we, with, years and labor worn, 
May dwell in tranquil happiness.” 
His patient helpmeet only smiled, 
And went on folding coat and dress. 


As from the farm they slowly drove, 
To take the speeding railway train, 

The robins piped a mournful lay, 
As if to call them back again. 


“The cherry blossoms softly fell, 
com white down from an angel's 
wing; 
The horses whinnied in the field; 
The cattle Growsed around the spring; 


And e’en the gentle springtime breeze 
Seemed whispering a sad farewell; 
The good wife heaved a parting sigh, 
be my down her cheek a _ teardrop 
'e 


The city, to this rustic pair, 
As through its busy streets they’d 
roam, - 
Brought disappointment, day by day, 
*Twas so unlike their country home. 


The evening brought no péaceful calm, 
And filled with clamor were the days; 

Unused to aught but rural scenes, 
They felt - like lonely castaways. 


The crowded town oppresSed them sore, 
They could not find its fancied charm; 
All day they thought of trees and fields; 
At night they dreamed about the farm. 


With weariness their hearts grew numb, 
As sadness timed the rhythmic beats; 

A lonelier place they ne’er had found 
Than those congested city streets. 


in they quickly packed their things, 
his time with buoyant, happy hearts; 
Back to the country they woe £0, 
Far from the city’s crowded marts! 


And as-they neared their loved abode, 
And passed each field and copse and 


gien, 
The wife breathed softly, “Here is rest!” 
The 
aga 


husband cried, “Home, home 
in?” 
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and the two jogged on for some 


79 


time’in silence. 

“Well, Eph, maybe you're right,” 
Lemuel said finally. “Company # 
kind -of wearing, after the first of it. 
Ephraim,” he asked with a quick 
change of tone, “do you thing I om 
getting too old to run the farm?” 

Ephraim drew off a short distanee, 
and™gazed critically at Lemuel, meas- 
uring him slowly with his eye from 
the grizzled, somewhat scanty hair 
to the stogy boots. “I guess, as to 
that,” he said slowly, “it’s a good 
deal as a man feels. But I did hear 
that visitor of yours say t’ other night 
at Jerry Tutt'’s store—Jerry had been 
setting ‘em up all ‘round, or maybe 
he wouldn’t ‘a’ said it-—that he’d be’ 
glad to take the farm off your hands 
if he thought he could get it cheap 


enough. Thought he could finance 
quite a profitable building. scheme 
with part of it, and make a summer 


home for himself out of the rest.” 

Lemuel gianced at his friend with 
the air of a man suddenly enlight- 
ened; his head seemed to shoot up 
about six inches, even his stooped 
shoulders squared themselves and his 
mouth grew grim. “Thank ve, Eph- 
riam,” he said quietly, “Guess I'll be 
getting home.” 

“Maybe you'd better s'eep 
before you say anything, Lem,” 
gested Ephriam, comprehendingly. 

The old farmer shot a glance at 
him, “Oh, yes; I'll sleep on it, Eph; 
and I guess I'll sleep well!” 

“You were up ratuer earlier than 
usual, Cousin Lemuel,” remarked 
Coningston pleasan:’; at the break- 
fast table next mouine 

Lemuel regarded him mildly. 
“"Rout the time I’ve been in the 
habit of getting up for nigh on sey- 
enty years,” he replied. “Been—well 
——-what you call taking it easy since 
you arrived. Hope I did’nt disturb 
you?” 

“No, oh, no!” protested Coningston 
somewhat effusively, while his wife's 
look gave Sarah Jane to understand 
that Cousin Lemuel had been impru- 
dent. 

“Think you do well to try to run 
such a large farm at your age, sir?” 
suggested ‘Coningston, deferentially, 
as the two men stepped out onto the 
porch after breakfast. 

Lemuel drew a long breath. “‘Well,” 
he said slowly, “it’s a thing to con- 
sider, of course. I’ve been thinking,” 
—here the farmer's shrewd eyes 
sought his expectant listener’s face— 
“that if I ever was wanting to change 
my way of living, I. might lay out 
part of the farm in building lots, and 
me and Sarah Jane could keep the 
rest for a—well, a sort of gentleman’s 
country res-i-dence. Pretty good 
scheme, éh?” 

There was a manifest slackening 
of the muscles around Coningston’s 
mouth, but he answered quickly: 
“Good idea! First-rate! But, my 
dear sir, it takes a business man to 
put such a scheme through, and— 
and capital to back it. Now, what 
do you say to letting me finance the 
Plan and attend to the business de- 


it 
g- 


tails? Company, you know; you for 
president and I for bubiness mana- 
ger?’ 

Lemuel rubbed his ragged chfh 
whiskers. “I only said, ij,” he ob- 
served. “As for financing the plan 


well, I've managed to scrape toget’ 
a little cash, enough, I guess, to ; 
for staking out the. lots; and w 
it comes to business, I guess nonce . { 
my neighbors ever picked me up for 
an idiot. that he didn’t set me down 
kind o° sudden, se to speak. Guess 
ao manage it, as I was saying, 
f—."* , 

“Oh, think it over, think it over!’ 
urged Coningston, with a very good 
imitation of cheerfulness. Don’t want 
to be too quick in declining.” 

“That's so,” remarked lLemuel,. 
thoughtfully; “but I guess this is one 
of my ‘declining days,’ that your 
wife’s so fond of telling about. And 
now, if you don't mind, Mr Coning- 
ston, I'll be getting about my morn- 
ing’s work—I got the chores all done 
*fore breakfast: If you want a farm, 
there are plenty for sale all over the 
country, and it’s fine weather for 
traveling.” 

“There’s another of them blame au- 
termobeels,” remarked Hiram to the 
farm hands in general about half an 
hour later. “Feller acts as if he was 
in a hurry.” 

“Cousin Lemuel” looked up criti- 
eally. “Maybe he’s trying to fergit 
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how many different kinds of an idiot 
a man cam be if he tries; ef so, he’s 
got his work cut out for. him, Tighten 
up that girth a bit and see if the old 
mare won't step livelier—want to get 
this field harvested before dinner, 
sure; we'll tackle the other one this 
afternoon.” : 

“Ain't you going to take the after- 
noon off, so’s ter get rested up?’ in- 
quired Hiram in surprise. 

“Been resting for ‘bout a week,” 
snapped back his employer. ‘Rested 
nearly to death. Nothing like work 
to keép a man young at seventy, Hi- 
ram. Got that girth fixed? Get up, 
Dolly! Guess there’s some go left in 
both on us, yet!” 


The Soilless Garden - 
BY Cc. Le. MEEKER 


T HERE is many a housewife that 





would very much like to deco- 

rate her rooms with growing 
flowers if the general muss and dirt 
incident to their culture did not make 
her hesitate. For such, nature in her 
benevolence has made ample provi- 
sions. There is a large variety of 
bulbs and other plants which will 
produce leaves and blossoms merely 
by* being placed in or sprinkled. with 
water. Their culture is of the sim- 
plest. 

Perhaps the.-best known. of. these is 
the Chinese sacred lily, also known 
under the name of joss lily. Thé 
bulbs should be put into a glass.dish 
partially, filled with pebbles. to. hold 
them in place, and if necessary place 
someé on top :of the bulbs’ to prevent 
them from floating.. The water used 
must be tepid and entirely cover the 
bulbs. Then: place them in a warm, 
sunny situation and you will not need 
to wait so very long for their flowers. 
The hyavinths also make willing sub- 
jects for the soilless garden, but their 
culture differs, considerably from that 
of the foregoing. Specially construct- 
ed hyacinth glasses. can be bought 
upon the market, though these are 
not absolutely essential to suacess. 
The underlying principle of their 
eonstruction is to keep the bulbs free 
of the water, while allowing the roots 
to grow down into it. Any ordinary 
vase can be made to serve the pur- 
pose, for the bulb can be held in place 
by means of wire on a small piece of 
board with a hole in it. After these 
bulbs have been placed in a vase and 
the water added, they demand to be 
put away in a dark closet until their 
roots have grown down into the 
water, which is a matter of some 
time. after sufficient root develop- 
ment they can be given a warm piace 
in a sunny window, where they will 
soon flower. The single tulip can also 
be grown in water cultures. 

All bulbs once used in water cul- 
ture are useless afterward as the 
} lant. lives on the stored up food in 
the bulb. Similarly all such seed as 
store up food for the future seedling 
can be induced to germinate and of 
ten to carry the young plantlets to 
cuite a stage of development. of 
ihese the acorn is a good example anil 
will with care produce quite an oak 
tree. Further pretty effects can be 
produced by sowing some such seed as 
the fine grasses, cress, or linseed on 
vet clay or flannel. These seeds ger- 

inate very readily, remain green for 
. considerable time, but must always 

kept moist. The linseed may be 
brought to flower. 

The fern balls that can be bough 
at most florists need no escrip- 
tion beyond stating that with care 
they can be carried over from season 


to season. Another very curious 
specimen for these gardens is a 
variety of the resurrection plant 


known as the Rose of Jericho. All 
this strange plant requires is that it 
‘ve immersed in water and then 
miaced in some sunny situation where 
it will’open up into the freshest green. 
As soon as the plant begins to lose 
its healthy green tint it should be 
dried off and stored away to be used 
again after a time. If upon immersion 
the plant does not thrive as well as it 
should, it is a sure indication that [t 
has not had a sufficiently long resting 
period and it should at once be dried 
eff again and put aside for a longer 
time. 

This by no means exhausts the list 
ef available plants for the back water 
rarden Science has not progressed 
so far but what there still remains 
an opportunity for originel research 


MAINLY TO 


along this line of work, so that each 
amateur who would cultivate such a 
garden without soil can find therein 
large s¢ope for original efforts. The 
only precaution to be exercised is to 
keep the water always pure and 
wholesome, which can be greatly fa- 
cilitated by placing a small piece of 
charcoal in each vase or dish. Like- 
wise all losses due to evaporation 
must at all times be made good. We 
have no doubt but what our readers 
will find a window garden that neces- 
sitates no @irt or muss a pleasant 
way to spend a few leisure moments 
that life may afford them. 

Refore closing let me warn you to 
go after'the dust on your plants, wip- 
ing it off with a wet sponge, for dust 
is the greatest enemy of all’ house- 
plants. 





A Long Step Forward 


A NEW IDEA WHICH. AIMS TO CORRECT 
THE HITHERTO WEAKEST POINT IN THE 
BATTLE AGAINST CONSUMPTION 


MONG the Adirondack moun- 
A tains on the outskirts of the 

village of Saranac Lake is an 
industrial settlement, unlike any other 
and which is of peculiar interest, in 
that it is aimed te fill the greatest 
need which . modern scientists have 
felf-in the warfare. with. consumption. 
Consumption was long Since proved 
curable if taken in its early stages. 
The splendid work of the _ various 
outdvor sanitariums located through- 
out the country is. too. familiar. to 
need description. The weak point has 
been. that patients discharged from 
these institutions cured have. come 
home into the old environments and 
have again developed the disease, 
often with fatal results. 

Could those same patients have re- 
mained for a period of several years 
under the conditions imposed by the 
sanitarium, there is little question bu 
that the cure would have been perma- 
nent. In all too many cases patients 
taking the outdoor treatment have 
felt that they must return. to take up 
the burdens of life at the earliest pos 
sible moment. Could they have found 
employment there they would have 
remained, but lacking employment 
and being under expense, they have 
returned home to again fall victims 
to the insidious white plague. 

In May of this year an experi- 
mental settlement was started at Sar- 
anac lake to give employment to con- 
valescent consumptives. It was aime¢ 
to give the dwellers there employmen 
which should bring them im some re- 
muneration, and keep them there un- 
tit the climate had wrought the cure 
they sought. During the six months 
of its existence 31 persons have had 
temporary or continued employment. 
Twenty of these have been mien;.and 
11 wonfen. The industries thus far 
tried are gardening, poultry, leather 
work, diet kitchen, sewing and mend 
ing, and an exchange for the sale of 





articles made by invalids in their 
homes. 

The garden plot was quite a _suc- 
cess, the flowers and vegetables be- 


ing sold in the village of Saranac 
Lake. Nearly all of the work of car- 
ing for this garden was done by con- 
sumptives. 

While in some cases the industries 
show a deficit, it must be. considered 
that in view of the fact that the help 
was almost entirely untrained, many 
of the men being professional or. cler- 
fecal workers when in their norma 
spheres, the experiment has been a 
succes, for it has shewn possibilities 
which may untimately be developed 
and which, if this can be done, will 
mean much in the  resteration of 
permanent health to thousands who 
might otherwise again fall victims to 
the diséase. 
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CONFIDENCE 


This photograpn 1s of @ wild’ cmic- 
adee, who, through feeding, has be- 
come so tame that he would sit on 
the hand of the little woman who fed 
him, and quietly and trustfully pick 
out the choicest bit of nut. In the 
picture he has a. bit of hickory nut 
in his bill. Any of our little boys.and 
girls can have their little bird friends 
as tame as this if they want to... 





Good -Music for the Home 


BY W. E. STONE 





WILL not attempt to say whether 
|] it should be piano or organ, or 
something much less pretentious, 
or whether singing alone may best 
provide the musical turns for the*fam- 
ily, but music has its place and should 
be so recognized in every household. 
There is something about vocal music 
that goes much deeper than the words 
or sentiments of the songs. Family 
singing, according to one musical com- 
poser, is going out of fashion, and this 
he deplores greatly. 

Because it earries four parts . the 
piano or the organ is a little ahead of 
the smaller stringed or wind instru- 
ments, although in good hands the 
guitar, mandolin or the violin can send 
out strains that tell their stories not 
less powerfully than the larger instru- 
ments. 


which will doubtless appeal to many. 

The music need not be elaborate; it 
need not even be classicalk 
plenty of material, 


life. We play mostly for our friends, 
many of whom are not “musical,” and 
none will be over critical:. And in the 
home we are not playing to big. andi- 
ences or to be weighed.up-.by the gos- 
sips or the .newspapers. ‘Simple com- 
oositions,-eyen of the easiest grade, if 
dlayed in correct time and with déli- 
rate feeling, are ‘more ‘pleasing than 
‘studies’ _which. are plainly - beyond 
our scope, or which are halfway done: 
Then; again. some of the most beau- 
tiful of the .musical.classics are not at 
all...difiicult. - 

Songs will naturaly enter largcly 
into the home repertoire, and just as 
naturativy the ones best liked will Be 
the ones having the. most. réal»mu- 
sical merit, for realty good music is 
sure to find Tts place. It is not neces- 
sary to go backward for what is good, 


but it is true: that: many: of the ald-,| 
time songs are better than some which, | 






This Novelty in puzzles 
fis not so hard of solution as 
it looks. With the name of 
each animal pictured above, 
as a prefix to a rebus in one 
of the circles, get the names 
of six objects. 


* 


, 


have come and gone since then. It 
would be hard-to specify what to 
avoid in musie, but what is pleasing to 
hear, and at the same time of a na- 
ture that will wear well, may be 
classed as good music. 

The quality of music, as some peo- 
ple appear not to know, does not at 
all depend upon.the wordS it accom- 
panies... Yet we so. much associate 
words with music that we often ad- 
mire the tunes for the words. It is 
the occasional piece that, unaccom- 
panied by words, stirs emotions, and 
in this the real force of music shows 
‘tself... Much, one might almost say 
all, depend on the skillful player and 
the literal accuracy of time. It is 
this that sways big audiences, or car- 
ries the soldier eagerly to battle. 





Any man can make a fool of him- 


self, but if he-has a woman's help it 


is much easier.” ‘ 


If all the unrequited love resulted 
in broken ‘hearts the world would 
about go to smash. 


“One kind of dignity is used to 
cover an intellectual vacuum.” 





» Mr Bug (on thé bread toaster) : 


“Oh dear! I nevér did enjoy walking 
bridges.”’ ; 


. On railroad 














Having only one. ‘part, some | 
of these are easier to play; a quality | 


There is.) 
not too difficult, 
yet full otf character and sweetriess, : 
that is easily mastered and/does: well ! 
for the part music fills In the home. 











Visibilit” and Speed 
/ in 

the Underwood (Tabulator) 
Typewriter are supported 


by perfectly balanced con- 
struction. 
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Bear the script name of Stewart 
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In these columns will be 


found a 
reply to the recently published letter 
in favor of home amusements. There 
is always bound to be a wide diver- 


gence of opinion in this matter of 
Like many other things 


ends. Nevertheless, 
it hardly seems just that it should be 
condemned out of hand as is the case 
with many. Opinions on this subject 
are welcome. 

What are you planning to do to 
improve your home, 
or outside this year? 
in a flowerbed and put out a new 
shrub or tree. Let us talk over 
home improvement plans. 


Advice to the Healthy 
Don’t spit on floors or sidewalks. 


At least, put 








Set the consumptive a good example. 


If you must spit, spit into gutters or 
into a spittoon. 

Live in the open air.as. much as 
possible. 

Keep the windows open summer 
and winter, at home and at work. 

Sleep with the windows open; but 
be sure that the entire body is .warm- 


ly clad. 
Fresh air, whether moist or dry, 
Warm or cold, is good for you. 
Breathe through the nose. Breathe 
deeply.~ 
Avoid. dust. Avoid dusty occupa- 
tions. Never. stir up dust by dry 
sweeping. Sprinkle ‘water or moist 
sawdust, or moist bits of paper over 
the floor before sweeping. -Dusting 
should be done with a moist cloth. 
Never neglect a cold or a cough. 


Does Not Approve 


BY A MOTHER 








In Table Talk éf December 7 Mrs 
H. M. Hillman in her article on 
Amusements at. home asks. “and 
parents, is it not more respectable 
for our boys and girls to go through 
the simple steps of dancing, etc.” 
let. me quote from a local paper 
which recently discussed the dance 
evil. “It is not only shocking, but it is 
sickening as well, to see a public ex- 
hibition of young puppets clasping 
sweet, pure and innocent young girls 
as close to their bosoms as they can 
get them, and as the music from a 
“dreamy waltz” floats through the 
danee hall, look down into their eyes 
in a way which has made more than 
one girls heart beat faster. And the 
world is full of just such a class of 
so-called men, who, under the cloak 
of society, make easy work of lead- 
ing innocent girls to ruin, .after a 
few times in the dance hall.” 

There is your “cause and effect,” 
and not in the least overdrawn. 
About a year ago an article in one 
of the daily papers gave statistics 
showing that 75% of the bad girls in 
the cities came to their ruin in the 
dance hall. The dance hail is to the 
girl what the cup is to the boy. Some 
say nothing gives such grace and 
self-possession as dancing. I have 
to reconcile that with 
the fact that the dearest, sweetest 
ladies I ever knew never danced a 
step and I have decided that danc- 
ing gives a boldness that is mistaken 
for self-possession. 

I will admit. “snap-and-catch-em” 
is not a very dignified game, but it 
certainly is innocent. Who ever. heard 
of a young girl coming to ruin or 
disgrace in ary way from. one of 
these socials? 

Dear mothers, if by your consent 
your daughter goes to the dance 
and thereby falls, God will 
‘you” responsible, for he has placed 
her fn your care and given you wis- 


either indoors: 


AROUND THE TABLE 





dom to protect. Be firm, be lovable 
and wise and preserve your daugh- 
ter’s purity, shunning even the ap- 
pearance of evil. Ke 
Shoe Talk 
BY CAREFUL MOTHER 

The disagreeableness of applying 
much needed oil to the children’s 
shoes was done away with when I 
saw my husband apply a coat of har- 
ness oil to his shoes after oiling a 
harness, I queried: “If that is good 
for your shoes-why not for the chil- 
dren’s and why can’t:J have some in 
a shoe dressing bottle and apply it 
with the sponge as I do the dress- 
in — 

‘Since that time the “shoe oj! bottle” 
has occupied a place of its own in the 
household, needing replenishing 
oftener than its companion, the 
dressing bottle, since the harness oil 
both oils and bilackens the shoes, 
helping thereby to prolong their days 
of service. Where there are several 
small children in the family,‘ the foot- 
gear adds an ever-increasing item to 
the family expense, and the mother 
who must make every penny count 
should be on the alert to keep it 
down to its .limit. 

It pays to buy a good quality of 
shoes. Then, by proper care, much 
more wear may be obtained for every 
dollar expended than if the cheapest 
grade is bought. “A stitch in. time 
saves nine,” appMes jist as truly to 
the foetgear as to the rest of our 
wearing apparel. 

Not much can be done in the way 
of repairing rubbers, except by sewing 
up the slits that often appear in the 
sides and using this pair when the 
ground is only damp, thus saving the 
wear on a better pair. 

Nearly all shoe leather is lacking 
in oil and should be frequently oiled 
either as above or with vaseline. 
took a friend’s shoe to the’ cebbler 
to have it patched where a hole had 
appeared near the top of the upper 
“There was no need of that shoe 
being in that shape, if it had been 
kept oiled as it should have been,” 
said the cobbler. 

It is very unusual for any of the 
children’s shoés to visit the cobbler’s. 
The good man and I are amateurs at 
the trade, our stock in trade consist- 
ing of one of the small, cheap, sets 
of cobbler’s tools so extensively ad- 
vertised, consisting of several sizes of 
lasts, hammer, nails, ete. I save the 
best part of the uppers of old shoes 
to use in patching, and with coarse 
needles and b'-ck linen thread the 
outfit is complete. > 

If any holes have worn in the up- 
pers or there are thin places, a gen- 
erous patch is cut from an old upper 
and sewn on with the linen: thread, 
enough of the patch being slipped 
between the sole and upper so the 
nails in the new sole will hold it 
firmly in place. 

I am sure I have felt as much sat- 
isfaction in trying to make old shoes 
“almost as gude as hew,” as I should 
over an intricate piece of fancywork. 


Dear Young Folks’ Bditor: I am 
12 years old. My father works for 
the Springfield co-operative milk as- 
sociation at South Berlin. I help him 
till school time every other morning. 
I have five traps and I go and look 
at them every day. I have caught 
one mink, forvwhich I. got $6, 7 
muskrats for which I got 15 cents 
each, and 1 skunk for which I gat 
50 cents. I -have a 22-caliber rifle 
that I kil my game with.—[Leroy B. 
Brown, N Y. 
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Recipes from Our Tablers 





HOT WATER CAKE 
2 eggs, 1 cup molasses, 4% cup 
lard, 1 heaping tea- 
spoon soda, a little salt, 4 teaspoon 
% teaspoon nutmeg, 2% 
Stir all together, then add 
boiling water, then stir well.— 
&. EB. W. 
MOLASSES COOKIES THAT KEEP SOFT 
To 1 heaped up cup lard or drip- 
pings (the latter preferred) add % 


2 
3 


cup sugar, % cup molasses, 1 tea- 
speon ginger, 1 teaspoon allspice. 
Whip thoroughly, then add 1 cup 


sour buttermilk, 2 teaspoons saleratus 
disséived in a little boiling water, a 
small quantity of flour, and beat as 
you would for loaf cake. Add more 
flour, folding in gently with spoon 
until you have.a.soft dough which 
ean be rolled out. Bake in a quick 
oven.—[E. 8S. R. 
GOOD CREAM PIE 

Line a plate with crust. Stir to 
a@cream % cup sugar and. 1 table- 
spoon butter; then add the yolks of 2 
well beaten eggs, 2 tablespoons cream 
and 2 cups milk. Mix thoroughly, 
flavor to taste, pour into the crust 
and bake like a custard pie. I use 
the white_of the eggs for frosting. 
(s. &. 

TESTED SPONGE CAKE 

To 1 egg add % cup sweet cream 

and fill remainder of cup with sugar. 
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until thoroughly mixed. Add 1 heap- 
Put in bowl and beat with egg deater 
ing cup flour with a little hot water, 
and 1 heaping teaspoon baking pow- 
der. Beat all thoroughly, season to 
taste, and bake in quick oven.—{Mrs 
W. H. Baxter. 
SALT PORK CAKE 

Take 1% cups chopped, fat, salt 
pork, 1 cup sugar, 2 cups molasses, 3 
egges, 1 cup sweet milk, 3 teaspoons 
soda, 2 cups chopped raisins, spices 
preferred, and flour to make a stiff 
batter, This can be made with 1 
egg, but will dry up; with 2 eggs it 
will keep moist a long time.—[Aunt 

. WwW. 


8s. E 
LEMON ROLL 

Take 3 ergs, 1 cup sugar, 1 cup 
flour, 1 tablespoon milk, 1 teaspoon 
baking powder. Bake quickly in a 
square tin, turn out and spread on 
the cream as soon as possible. For the 
cream take 1 cup sugar, 1 lemon cut 
fine, 1 ege well beaten and cook all 
together until done; set to cool while 
you make the cake. After spreading, 
roll in a napkin.—jMary Waters. 

Coffee Rolls: To % cup sugar add 
% cup melted butter, % cup strong 
hot coffee, % teaspoon soda, % cup 
molasses and 1% cups flour. Dissolve 
soda in your mixing dish, then add 
molasses, then céffee, sugar and but- 
ter. Stir this well into the flour and 
your mixture wili not be lumpy. Bake 
in rather quick oven about 20 min- 
utes. Nice to use,in place of dough- 
nuts for breakfast, and also good for 
tea.—[Mrs Flanders. 
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A Little Harum-Scarum 


BY EMMA C. DOWD 


EMEMBER, Tommy, you must 
R take good care of mamma while 

I am away!” That was what 
papa had said when he went away 
down south on his business trip. 


28 


And Tommy had tried to be 
the best boy that ever was. 
Mamma had not had to speak 


to him a single time for shout- 
ing in the house, and only once for 
not stopping to wipe his feet at the 
door. All that was a pretty good rec- 
ord for Tommy Bumstead, for every- 
body called Tommy “a regular harum- 
scarum;” that is, everybody except 
papa and mamma and grandma and a 
few others. 

Papa had been gone a long two 
weeks when’mamma had a dreadful 
headache, so very dreadful that she 
went to bed and sent for the doctor. 
When the doctor went away he told 
‘Tommy his mother must be kept very 
quiet indeed. 

So Tommy played by himself in the 
vard all the afternoon, and when he 
he went into the house for anything 
he tiptoed about as softly as possible. 
Hle had bread and milk for supper, 
yor mamma said that would be easiest 
ror him to get, and mamma did not 
want anything to eat. . 

Tommy ha_ swallowed his last drop 
of milk when he saw a boy coming 
np the sidewalk. .He knew by the 
uniform that he was a telegraph boy, 
und he ran quickly and’ opened the 
aoor. 

“I didn’t want you to ring the bell,” 
he said, “because mamma is sick, and 
it might disturb her.” 

Then the boy handed him a yellow 
envelope, and told him where to write 
his name in a book. Tommy signed 
his whole name, ‘Yhomas Whitby 
Bumstead, and felt very 
while writing it. 

The telegram was directed to Mrs 
Frank Bumstead, and Tommy guessed 
at once that it was some message 
from papa. Papa often did telegraph 
when he had not time to write. But 
when he read the few words he said: 
“Oh, dear!’ under his breath. It was 
not from papa at all, but said that 
frandma was sick and wanted to see 
mamma right away. 

“She can’t go tonight.”. Tommy 

said to himself; “she is too sick to 
tet up, and the doctor said she must 
not be disturbed at all.” He thought 
mamma’s room. She seemed to be 
sleeping. He went back, locked the 
back door and the kitchen windows; 
then he took the telegram and the 
key to the side door and started down 
street on a run. 
“ The doctor lived half a mile away, 
and Tommy was out of breath when 
he rerched his house. Happily the 
doctor was at home, and he puckered 
his eyebrows over the telegram. 

“She cannot go tonight, that’s cer- 
tain,” he said, at last, “and to know 
cbout this might make. her worse. You 
have done a sensible thing in bring- 
jug this to me. Say nothing about it 
tonight, and if she is better.in the 
morning give it to her. Tl'll be 
around before eight o’clock.” 

Before Mrs Bumstead was awake 
the next morning another telegram 
came, which said that grandma was 
much better; so it was good news, af- 
ter all, that Tommy had to tell. 

And none of the neighbors’ ever 
calied Tommy “a _ regular harum- 


scarum” after that. 
ested in knowing scmething 


# about the. enormous business 


in which they have a part. The fol- 
lowing figures will give an idea of 
the tremendous proportions of the 
world’s fur business. 

Today Canada alone produces an- 
nually over $3,000,000 worth of furs; 
Alaska $750,000 of raw pelts, and 
Labrador half as much more. We 
hear much of the extermination of 
wild animals, and while this is un- 
questionably true of some _ kinds, 
there are other kinds hoiding their 
own, In proof of this is the fact 
that the fur trade of America was 
never as great as it is today; not 


Some Facts About’ Furs 


UR boy trappers will be inter- 





even in the days of its absolute mo- 
nopoly did the Hudson Bay company 
many furs as it 


sell as does now. 





important . 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS  * 
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Centerbrece 


NO 38---BEAUTIFUL GRAPE CENTERPIECE 
This is the handsomest centerpiece design we have yet published. It 


can be buttonmholed and cut out for a small centerpiece, 
design, but a prettier effect would be to leave about 
around the dge and then stitch lace, about 
This will make a centerpiece about 22-inches in diameter. 


outside. 


as shown in the 


1 inch of linen 
2 inches wide, around the 
Em- 


broider the leave’ with short and long stitch, and raise the grapes by pad- 


ding or filling in very heavily. 


design may be simply outlined, thus making 


beginner. 


If lace is used for the edge, 


the whole- 
it possible for even the 


The perforated pattern for this centerpiece may be obtained for only. 


10 cents. 
cents; 


The design, stamped on heavy white linen, ready. to work, 35 
mercerized cotton sufficient to oo the centerpiece, 30 cents; 
one and one-half yards of lace for edge, 


cents. Order by number of 


our Fancy Work Department, this office. 


Here is a fact which will interest 
every one of our boy trappers: More 
money is being paid out today for 
such ordinary skins as skunks, musk- 
rats and foxes than was ever paid 
out for beaver, sea-otter, seal, and 
the rarer furs. 

In a fairly dry season it is esti- 
mated that the New Jersey and Del- 
aware swamps alone will yield 3,000,- 
000 muskrats. As high as $800,000 
has been paid out in these two sec- 
tions for muskrat pelts in a single 
year. Maine’s great forests are said 
to yield annually 200 bears, 300 loup- 
cerviers, 700 otters, 2000 fishercats 
50,000 foxes, 75,000 skunks and 
100,000 muskrats. At least 700,000 
skunk skins come every year from 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio and the 
central northwestern states. A large 
proportion of these come from suc- 
cessful skunk farms. 

Not more than 25,000 black sable 
skins reach the market in a year. A 
few years ago mink was so unfash- 
ionable that t e pelts brought but a 
few cents each. Now they are worth 
from $2 to $7. Over 700,000 mink 
skins are exported annually from 
Canada and the United States to 
European markets. The United 
States sends half a million opossum 
pelts every year. Australia produces 
over 25,000,000 rabbit skins annually. 

London used to be the fur market 
of the: world, but New York has now 
that honor. There are more than 
3000 establishments for the treatment 
of fine furs and making of fur gar- 
ments in this city and their annual 
product is over $7,000,000. 


Dear Young Folks’ 
12 years old and 
thought I would 





Editor: TI am 
Hive on a farm. I 
tell you about my 


trapping. I have caught 5 skunks 
and have sold 3 skins. I wish some- 
one would tell me how to skin 
skunks. My way of catching skunks 


is to set the trap in the entrance of 
their den and fasten it to.a post and 
leave it alone till I catch one. I have 
caught 5 that way. I can sell skunk 
skins .for from 10 to 20 ecents.— 
[Earl Coston, Mo. 





“The optimist wins.” 


A Practical Housekeeper’s Hints 


’ BY EVA MILLS ANDERSON 





N planning the family meals do 
I not neglect the often-despised 

stew. It simplifies things for the 
housekeeper, as it may be prepared 
hours before serving, causes less dish 
washing, and last but not least, is 
palatable, nutritious and economical. 


DELECTABLE LAMB STEW 


Lamb stew is nicer if cooked the 
day before serving, allowed to cool 
and all the fat removed. Then dice 
the meat. For four people take 2 Ibs 
of neck of lamb and prepare as above, 
To the skimmed broth, which should 
equal about 1 pt of liquid, add 4 large 
tomatoes or 1 pt canned ones, 2 me- 
dium-sized onions, a bay leaf, % cup 
rice, and if you have them, a cup of 
green peas, fresh or canned. Season 
nicely, allow to cook until vegetables 
are done, adding water if necessary, 
and 15 minutes before serving add 
the meat. If a cooking box is used put 
the meat in at first, allow all to cook 
on the stove 20 minues, then in the 
cooker three hours, or more if de- 
sired. 


WITH SWEET POTATOES 


Prepare the lamb as in the previous 
instance. Boil in salted water sep- 
arately a sufficient number of sweet 
potatoes, peel, cut in two, lay them 
around the edge of the platter and 
pour the stew, heated and thickened, 
in the middle of the platter. Careful- 
ly prepared, this will, cause your hus- 
band to bless the day he married such 
a good cook. 

A Hebrew friend whom I visited 
served while I was there two very de- 
licious dinners of the stew variety. 
As her family was large, her rules will 
serve a dozen people, but they can be 
easily divided. 

COOKED CHICKEN 
9 


Take 2 chickens, 
up, 2 cups rice, 2 cups split peas, 
onions, a little parsley, salt, pepper 
and 12 cups water. Put in a covered 
vessel and bake in the oven 4% hours. 
This has been tried in the cooking 


. 


2 


. 


cleaned and cut | 





box, but-the flavor is not as good es 
in baking. 
CALVES’ FEET MELANGE 


.Take 4%. doz calves’ feet (these cam 
be hought already prepared from tke 
butcher), 1 lb prunes, 1 lemon, sliced, 
6 onions and % Ib chestnuts, if they 
can be had. Add a little salt. Cook 
the feet 1 hour in water to cover, them. 
add the onions and chestnuts. and 
cook 1 hour more, then add the prunes 
and. lemon. The prunes should have 
been soaking for 2 hours. Cook near- 
ly 1 hour more. When done add %& 
cup vinegar and an-equa! quantity of 
sugar. My friend: says ‘pigs’ feet may 
be substituted for the calves’ feet with 
excellent results, but of course that 
would remove. it from the list of Jew- 
ish dishes. 

Many American housewives will be 
shocked at -the combination of in- 
gredients in the above -preparation, 
but “don’t-be a clam.” Try every new 


thing practicable once; if it is not 
liked by the- family don’t cook it 
again. There is no housekeeper in 


the civilized world so conservative as 
the average American and, taking cost 
into. consideration, no tables are. 
served so poorly. 


A WAY OF COOKING CABBAGE 


Cabbage @-Ja Francaise this is called. 
One large head of cabbage or 2 small 
ones, parboiled in a steamer until ten-. 
der. When done, ‘sprinkle-with salt 
and pack in a- meld (@ tin pail will 
do), covering. the bottom and_ sides. 
For the dressing take 2 Ibs chopped 
raw meat, half beef and half veal or 
pork, 144 cups bread soaked in enough 
water or milk to eover, 2 eggs well 
beaten, a little nutmeg, salt, pepper, 
a tablespoon of butter or chopped 
suet. Mix this dressing and put in 
the middle of the cabbage-lined mold, 
drawing: the .leaves of cabbage down 
to cover it. Put-on the cover of the 
mold and boil in a kettle of water or 
steamer three hours. 
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- MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS [27] 83 
pieces, which afford the extremely of us trust our friends to treat us as a few days or “weeks before, 
long shoulder that is so much ad- they do themselves. In many cases without having everything com- 
mired. The waist is prettily slashed’ where spare beds bring about trouble, fortably cleaned up. Pillows 
at the waist line, the slashed portions it-is lack of information that does it should be p'‘nned to the clothes- 


to sun, blankets beaten “and 
shaken in ‘ wind, the mattress put 
out in the clean air and the. room 
swept after every guest, but particu- 
larly after anyone having disease. of 
any sort. 

It doesn’t. take a lot of money to 
have a separate set of bedding for 
the spare bed, nor does it take a great 
deal of time and effort to keep it in 
good order. Plan to air and sun 
bedding often whether the room is oc-~- 
cupied or not, and keep everything in 
good order. Good bedding is @ per- 
manent investment and should pre- 
cede fine clothes and fine furniture in 
every home. Make your spare bed a 
place that you aré not afraid to sleep 
in yourself at any time, and you can 
safely invite your friends to occupy it 
if it suits you. 


To Stop Vomiting—Through a 
trained nurse we learned that a cloth 
wrung out ef ice cold water, ff ap- 
plied to the neck just below the chin, 


rather than wickedness. People re- line 
fuse to believe that their beds are not 
clean, and would be insulted if any- 
one suggested such a thing. Many 
housekeepers who call themselves 
economical and good managers delib- 
érately choose dark colors for their 
comforters so they “will not show the 
dirt,” and use they do not show 
the dirt on their dark surfaces, they 
argue that they must be clean and 
‘wholesome. “ 


If possible have everything about 
the spare bed washable. Cotton flan- 
nel sheets may be used in winter and 
are almo~ as easily washed as the 
summer Ones, whereas it is quite a 
task to wash woolen blankets for each 
guest. After each guest air and sun 
the bedding that cannot be washed, 
and wash the other things. If your 
guest is a sufferer from tuberculosis, 
in protection to your family and the 
next occupant of the spare bed, give 
everything a most thorough going 
over. Of course, it is well never to en- 


being extended in tab effect over the 
girdle. Altogether, it is cut on unique 
ideas with some striking Japanese 
a, ee the latest Parisian 
e : 





Our Pattern Offer 


A PRETTY FROCK IN OVERBLOUSE EFFECT 

No 4297—The little dresses in 
guimpe ani overblouse style are very 
popular for girls of all ages, and one 





OUR PATTERN OFFER 
These patterns are 10 cents each of 
our Pattern Department this office. 
Order by number. - 


BY HILDA RICHMOND 





FTER the death of an old lady 

one of the relatives spoke against 

burning the ‘bedding as the 
doctor advised. It seemed too bad, 
she said, to destroy the pillows and a 
new cotton comforter, the latter hav- 
ing been used only a few weeks. 

“But surely you wouldn't want to 
use them on your ‘bed,” said another 
relative. ‘ “I believe the doctor’s orders 
should be carried out.” Whereupon 





the other woman replied that she did tertain consumptives, but one cannot will check vomiting. It to 
not want them on her own bed at all. always pick and choose. Boil every- be a most valuable piece of infor- 
“They will do.nicely for my spare bed, thing that can be boiled once the suf- mation in my mother’s case.—- 
and no one will be the wiser,” she re- ferer is out .of the house and clean [C. O. A. 





. every nook and corner of the room. 
Think how you would like to. be en- 
tertained in a home where a con- 
sumptive had occupied the spare bed 


marked, and on her spare bed they 
are this very day. 

We all have a sort of creepy feeling 
at going to bed in hotels; but most 


No man is said te have a past un- 
less it is that kind of a past which he 
wishes forgotten. 


-. - 


A Storehouse of Knowledge 


American Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac fer 1908 


Send in Your Subscription Now and Secure a Copy 


This book includes a wide range of useful information. The calendar, weather and 
astronomical pages aré interspersed with pages for memorande, which as the years 
go by y you gather a series of these books, become of great value for reference. 
rif | agriculture as treated in this book will help you mightily to solve the 
problem of when, where and how to sell your products to the best advantage. Nowhere 
else can such an array of facts and expert advice about marketing be found. @ The 
World’s Progress with statistics clear and complete, is surveyed. mmerce, Finance 
Insurance, Industry, Science, Government, Education, Religion, tables, rules and special 
articles including special weights and measures, postal rates and laws are covered. 
National and State Officials, Agricultural Colleges and nett 
cers of Societies in which you, ase farmer, areinterested. @ The pages 
devoted to the home are interesting and instructive. They cover Health and Hygiene, 
for simulating the guimpe. If de- First Aid to the Injured, Etiquette and much information for the cook and housewife. 
sired the guimpe may be finished sep- @ The index is complete and it should be used constantly. The man who knows 
arately, and the dress worn with any /| =e — Te his Year Book is always abreast of the times and ready for eny argument. 


preferred guimpe. 
Fellewing is the Index Slightly Condensed: 











No 4297—Child’s Frock 
Bouse Effect, 6, 7, 8 9, 
22. years. 
which has been much admired is here 
eketched. The biouse fullness.is ar- 
ranged in inverted plaits in back and 
frent, the blieuse being joined to the 
straight gathered skirt under the belt. 
The fanciful yoke. bands give a unique 
effect, and the sleeve caps, which are 
cut in one with the overblouse, afford 
@ graceful finish. The lining is used 


in -Over- 
10, 11 and 











UNIQUE BLOUSE WAIST 





No 6086—The waist illustrated, 
which is adapted for any dressy wear, 
is at once so novel and so picturesque 
that it cannot fail to appeal to_the 
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Noe 6086—Blouse Waist, 32, 36, 38, 
40 an@ 42-inch bust. 
artistic sense of the tasteful dresser. 
{t is made of dotted nét over silk, 








chiffon being used for _.the pretty 
wrinkled sleeves, =nd the same ma- 
.terial, tucked, for ‘ths shoulder: 





ADVERTISEMENT 


: See th salt ADVANCE OF THE GRAND ARMY 
TAPOLEON’S namé fills mere =m es | in the world’s solemn Tikes than that of any other mortal.” 
turning point in his career and marks the beginning of his downfall. The picture shown herewith. from Ridpath’s h , the original of which was 
disola cn at the World’s Fair at Chicago, marks but one event out of thousands which are fully described and illustrated in e world-famed publication. 


Rid aon s History of the World 


R°S FAILURE placed in our hands the entire unsold edition of this monumental work. BRAND NEW, 
the remaining sets 


The aavanee of his grand var into Russia is the 


down to date, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco, which we must sell immediately. We are offering 


AT LESS THAN EVEN DAMAGED SETS WERE EVER SOLD 


" We will name name our 
address plainly and 
broad 


ween: oa 


in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name and 
300 forget it. Dr: Ridpath’s family derive their income from his ng and to print our price 
injury to futures sales. 


Sane Coupon Today, 


cast for the sake of pees peated selling these few sets would cause 


AMERICAN AGRIGULTURIST SAYS: 


Ridpath’s History of the World may be 
regarded as a complete library in itself. 
No other work of its kind has ever sup- 
plied a history so well suited to the needs 
of all classes and conditions of men, It 
embraces the whole round of literature, 
science, art, philosophy, conquest, explo- 
ration, romance and biography. If Dr. 
Ridpath had written nothing more than 
American history, that alone would have 
been a masterpiece. From Washington’s 
time to the present day, it carries the 
reader along’ with enthusiastic interest. 
We cheerfully commend this most popu- 
lar and complete of all world’s histories 


to. our readers. 4,000 double cotumn pages. 


2,000 superb ltustrations. 











IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of eeteg before the pyra- 

mids of Egypt were wae Sows through the romantic troubled times of. 

Chaldea’ grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia's wealth 

and luxury; of Grecian and Roman 5 sere of Mohammedan culture and 

refinement; of French elegance and British power; of American patriotism 
and religious freedom, to the dawn of yesterday, He covers e race, every 

nation, every_ , and holds you spellbound by his wonderiu! he a 

Nothing more interesting, absorbing and inspiring was ever written by man. 


IDPATH!’S enviable — as an historian is due to his wonderfully 
beautiful style, a st o other historian has ever equaled. He pictures 
the great historica events as though they were happeningbefore your 

eyes; he.carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings 
and queens and warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate? to march 

@ against Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; to sail the south- 
©, erm seas with Drake, to circumnavigate the globe with Magelian, 
oe to watch that thin line of Greek spearmen work havoc with the 





%& Persian hordes on the field of Marathon, to know Napoleon 
Qy » as you know Roosevelt. 


FREE 
COUPOR 
WESTERN NEWS- > IDPATH in your home means you need never 
PAPER ASSOCIATION SQ, 

204 Dearborn St. Chicago * D 


Piease mail, without cost to m 
samples ay of Ridpath's His- 
tery of World, containing pho- 
ures of Napoleon and Queen 
, sha dope: 
Write me f 
re 


renders. 


spend a lonely evening. “You can associate with 
the world's heroes; you can cross the Rubicon 
with Cesar, after which Rome was free no more, 
You can sit at the feet of Socrates, the loftiest 
genius of the ancient world, You can kneel at 

the shrine of Lincoln, “the greatest charac- 
terof all time; the gentlest memory ofour 
world.” It is ennobling.to commune 
with these children of destiny. Tobe 

ty associated with gréat:'men is to 
4%, be great one’s self, and you will 
BARE... 0 cecccncererecerecececese PTIPIEI SISter) < ad to your store of knowl- 
Ctgentichs power,and to 
¢ richness of your life. 


_ Send Coupon Today 
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No letter necessary. Just sign coupon or copy om portal and mail. 


IDPATH throws the maptel of personality over the old heroes of history. 
R bangs onngw is there; eetriot, warrior, statesman, diplomat, crowning 
lory of Greciam history. Xerxes his mountain platform sees 
Themistocks és with three hundred and fifty Greek ships smash his Persian fleet 
of over a thousand sail, and help to mould the language in which this para- 
graph is written. Rome perches Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and 
so sets up a poor madman’s name to stand for countless cen- 
turies as the synonym of savage cruelty; Napoleon fights 
Waterloo again under your very eyes, and reels before the iron 
fact that at last the end Of his. guilded dream has come. 
Bismarck is there, gruff, overbearing, a a t.pugilist in the 
nig ye , laughin: ghing with grim disdain at France, which 
“You sh. all: not.”. Wi is there, “four-square to 
‘the winds, - grave, thoughtful, proof against the wiles of 
British pve and the ed darts of false-frienids; clear- 
seeing over the heads of his on into 
another Century, the most of his time. 


200,000 Americans Own and Love Ridpath 





